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NOTES   ON   THE   LIFE   OF 
WILLIAM   COLLINS. 

TT  is  coninionly  stated,  on  the  ultimate 
■*•  authority  of  Dallaway,!  tho  historian  of 
Western  Sussex,  that  the  Collins  family  had 
been  established  in  Chichester  for  several 
generations  as  respectable  tradesmen,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  a 
certain  Richard  Collins,  who  paid  hearth-tax 
for  a  house  in  South  Street  in  1670,  was  the 
poet's  grandfather, 2  and  a  certain  Thomas 
Collins,  Mayor  of  the  city  in  1619,  a  direct 
ancestor.3  All  this  niciy  be  dismissed  as  empty 
conjecture.  We  shall  find  sufficient  reason 
to  believe  that  Collins's  grandfather  was 
Roger  Collins,  who,  according  to  such  evidence 
as  is  available,  was  a  native  of  Essex. 
Wherever  he  may  have  originated,  Roger 
Collins  was  neither  a  tradesman  nor,  let  us 
hope,  respectable;  for  the  epithet  was  not 
usually  applied  to  the  Anglican  clergy,  even 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  unless  its 
appropriateness  in  a  particular  case  had  been 
called  in  question. 

Roger  Collins  has  a  place  of  his  own,  though 
a  small  one,  in  the  history  of  his  adopted 
county,  and  must  be  well  known  by  name  to 
the  more  active  members  of  the  Sussex 
Archaeological  Society.  According  to  the 
record  on  his  tombstone  he  died  on  Nov.  21, 
1707,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  which  indi- 
cates 1624  as  the  date  of  his  birth.  How  and 
where  he  spent  his  youth  is,  so  far,  a 
mystery.  He  was  certainly  a  staunch  Angli- 
can, and  therefore,  presumably,  a  Royalist ; 
and  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  discover 
that  he  had  fought  for  the  King  in  the  Civil 
War  and  had  afterwards  maintained  some 
kind  of  passive  resistance  to  the  Puritan 
domination. 4  He  has  not  been  traced  among 
the  graduates  of  any  university,  and  it  was 
not  till  after  tho  Restoration,  when  ho  must 
have  been  about  thirty-six  years  of  age,  that 
he  prepared  to  take  Orders.  He  was  or- 
dained deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  Chichester  on 
Nov.  28,  1662,  adniittL'd  vicar  choral  of  tho 
Cathedral  on  Jan.  20,  1662/3,  and  ordained 
priest  a  month  later.5 

The  year  1662  is  memorable  for  tho  Act  of 
Uniformity,  which  had  the  effect  of  expelling 
fiomo  two  thousand  of  the  Puritan  clergy 
from  the  Church.  Of  those  who  remained 
there  cannot  have  been  many  having  qualifi- 
cations in  music,  and  Roger  Collins,  as  both 
a  "  sinL'incr  man  "  and  a  person  suitable  for 


ordination,     must     have     boon     a     valuable 
recruit.     Within  a  few  years  ho  collected  an 
impressive   number   of    pluralities.      He    was 
rector  of  St.  Olave's,   Chichester, 6  as  well  as 
vicar  choral  of  the  Cathedral,  from  1662  until 
his  death  ;  rector  of  Rumboldswyko  from  1670 
to  1693;  rector  of  East  Wittering  from  1688 
to    1707,    resigning    a    few    weeks    before   his 
death ;    vicar   of    Hunston    (united,    then    as 
now,  with  North  INIundham)  for  the  last  year 
of  his  life;  and  sequestrator^  of  St.  Andrew's, 
Chichester,    for   the   last    seven    years.8     On 
Feb.  26,  1664,  at  the  village  of  Tangmere,  in 
Sussex,  he  married  Wilmot  Duffield,9  a  resi- 
dent   of    Tangmere,  though    probably    not    a 
native.     The  husband  is  described  as  "  of  the 
Close  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Chichester, 
Clerk,"  and  we  know  on  other  authority  that 
he    still    occupied  a  house  in  the  Cathedral 
Close  in  1670,  and  was  liable  for  hearth  tax. 10 
It  is  probable  that  he  continued  to  live  there 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  that  that 
is  the  house  in  which  his  grandson  died  in 
1759.     Apparently    he    was    in    residence  at 
Hunston  during  his  short  period  of  office  as 
vicar,    as  he  described  himself  as  "  of   Hun- 
ston "  in  his  will,   and  his  daughter  Judith 
was  married  there ;  but  he  was  not  appointed 
to    Hunston    until     Nov.     13,     1706,     almost 
exactly    a   year   before  his  death. 

AVilmot  Collins  died  Jan.  13,  1692/3,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Olave's  Church.H  There, 
nearly  fifteen  years  later,  her  husband  also 
was  buried.  It  appears  from  the  inscription 
on  the  tomb  that  he  claimed  a  coat-of-arms, 
described  thus:  "Vert,  a  gryphon  segreant 
or  with  a  molet  for  difference.  Collins.  Im- 
paling: Argent  a  chevron  sable  between  three 
Cornish  choughs. "12  A  griffin  segreant  or, 
on  a  field  vert,  is  distinctive  of  the  ancient 
family  of  Collins  or  Collin  (subject  to  much 
variation  of  spelling)  of  Kent  and  Essex  ;13 
and  we  learn  from  the  pedigree  that  Edward 
Collin  or  Collen,  second  son  of  William  of 
that  name,  of  Beauchamp  Roding,  in  Essex, 
had  a  son  Roger,  who  appears,  so  far  as  we 
can  tell  in  the  absence  of  exact  dates,  to  bo 
of  the  same  generation  as  the  Roger  Collins 
who  afterwards  appeared  in  Sussex. 14  It  is 
probable  that  the  two  were  identical.  The 
impaled  arms  resemble  tho.se  of  the  Duffields 
of  Buckinghamshire, 15  also  a  family  of  long 
descent;  and  we  remember  that  the  maiden 
name  of  Roger's  wife  was  Wilmot  Duffield. 

It  is  fortunate  that  the  will  of  Roger  Collins 
has  .survive<l,i6  for  it  goes  a  long  way  to 
establish  his  identity  as  the  poet's  grand- 
father. His  daughter  Judith  is  appointed 
sole  executrix,   and  is  the   principal  legatee. 


llo  also  romembors  his  son   Charles,   his  son 
William.  William's  daughter  Elizabeth,  and 
his  grandson  Georce  Payne. 17     It  is  easy  to 
discover  that  the  elder  son,  Charles,  was  bap- 
tized   in    Chichester    Cathedral    on    Feb.    8, 
1665/6.18     It   will   be  necessary  to  say   more 
about  him  at  a  later  stage,  but  it  had  better 
be  remarked  at  once  that  his  will  is  also  ex- 
tant,  and  that  ho  is  found  to  have  remem- 
bered to  their  advantage  his  nephews,  William 
Collins  and  George  Payne,  "  Dr.  in  Physick," 
and,  much  less  to  their  advantage,  his  nieces; 
Elizabeth  and  Anne  Collins.     Knowing  that 
William  Collins  the  poet  had  a  cousin  named 
George   Payne,    by   profession   a    doctor,    and 
that  his  two  sisters  were  named  Elizabeth  and 
Anne,   we  cannot  doubt  that  he  is  identical 
with  the  William  Collins  named  in  the  will. 
Still  further  evidence,  if  any  is  required,  is 
afforded   by    the    memorial    tablet   to   several 
members   of    the    Collins    family    which    was 
placed  in  the  Church  of  St.   Andrew  by  the 
poet's   sister    Anne,    and   may   still   be   seen. 
The  arms  there  displayed  are  identical  with 
those  of  Roger  Collins,  being  "  Vert,  a  griffin 
segreant  or.  "19 

Judith  Collins,  the  elder  daughter  of 
Roger,  was  baptized  at  the  Cathedral  on 
April  17,  1667.20  On  Jan.  21,  1706/7,  she  was 
married  to  John  Scott,  of  Eltham,  in  the 
County  of  Kent, 21  ranking  as  a  "  gentleman  " 
according  to  the  strict  usage  of  the  period. 
Whether  the  marriage  was  in  some  way 
disastrous,  or  whether  the  hand  of  an  enemy 
has  been  at  work,  we  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing ;  but  it  is  a  fact  that,  opposite  the  record 
of  the  marriage  in  the  Register  of  Hunston, 
in  ink  which  shows  no  sign  of  fading,  arc  the 
words  "  Woeful  Day."  On  Feb.  3,  1708/9, 
John  Scott,  this  time  described  as  "of  the 
City  of  Chichester,  gentleman,"  was  bound 
in  the  sum  of  £100  for  the  due  performance 
by  his  wife  of  the  terms  of  Roger  Collins's 
will.22  This,  taken  in  conjunction  with  tho 
note  in  the  Parish  Register,  can  hardly  fail 
to  raise  an  unpleasant  suspicion  of  the 
character  of  John  Scott ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sums  involved  are  so  trifling  that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  the  executrix  or  her  hus- 
band, even  if  un.scrupulous,  could  have  found 
much  scope  for  irregularity.  It  is  possible 
that  any  default  there  may  have  been  was 
due  to  carelessness  or  laziness. 

Wo  know  of  another  daughter  who  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  will  of  Roger  ColliiKs: 
Anne,  the  wife  of  William  Payne,  of  Mid- 
hurst,  and  mother  of  George.  No  record  ha.s 
been  di.scoverod  of  either  her  baptism  or  her 
marriage,  and  it  is  probable  that  both  events 


took  place  at  St.  Olave's,  tho  registers  of 
which,  for  long  periods,  are  missing.  Her 
name  is  revealed  by  the  will  of  her  husband, 
who  died  in  1723,  leaving  bequests  to  his  wife 
Anno  Payne,  his  children,  George,  William 
and  Anne,  and  his  brother-in-law,  "  William 
Collins  of  the  City  of  Chichester  in  the  said 
County  of  Sussex  Haberdasher,"  the  latter 
being  appointed  executor.23  The  date  of  the 
marriage  must  have  been  earlier  than  1703, 
as  George  Payne,  in  the  evidence  which  he 
gave  before  tho  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in 
1737,  in  the  action  Collins  versus  Diggens, 
stated  that  he  was  thirty-four  years  of  age 
at  that  time.24  We  know  nothing  more  of 
Anne  Payne.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  she  was  happy  with  her  husband  and  her 
promising  sons,  unless  the  habit  of  giving 
good  advice,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
family  failing,  may  sometimes  have  darkened 
the  domestic  scene. 

William  Collins,  whose  name  has  been  res- 
cued from  oblivion  by  the  genius  of  his  son, 
was  probably  the  youngest  of  the  family,  and 
certainly  the  younger  son.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  unknown,  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
his  baptism,  as  well  as  that  of  his  sister 
Anne,  was  recorded  in  the  missing  register  of 
St.  Olave's.  According  to  the  memorial  tablet 
in  St.  Andrew's  he  died  in  1734  at  the  age 
of  sixty  ;  but  as  we  know  the  actual  date  of 
his  death  on  better  authority — Sept.  30, 
173325 — we  cannot  accept  the  date  reached  by 
calculation,  1674,  as  more  than  approximately 
correct.  Happily,  nothing  in  the  affairs  of 
Collins  the  poet  depends  on  the  exact  age  of 
his  father. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  the  younger  son  of 
a  country  clergyman  to  go  into  trade.  Though 
he  seems  to  have  grown  into  a  haberdasher  by 
1720,26  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  elder 
William  Collins  was  a  hatter  in  his  earlier 
career,  for  he  is  so  described  not  only  in  the 
record  of  his  own  marriage  but  also  in  tho 
records  of  two  other  marriages  for  which  ho 
stood  as  sponsor. 27  It  is  said  that  John  Caryll, 
the  friend  of  Pope,  was  one  of  his  customers. 28 
The  site  of  his  shop  in  East  Street,  Chichester, 
is  now  occupied  by  a  branch  of  the  National 
Provincial  Bank,  which  is  so  inconveniently 
close  to  the  structure  of  St.  Andrew's  Church 
as  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  the  ground  had 
been  intended  originally  either  to  bo  occupie<l 
by  a  rectory  or  to  be  part  of  the  churchyard. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  probable  that 
William  C'ollins's  choice  of  premises  was  in 
some  way  connected  with  his  father's  tenure 
of  the  living  of  St.   Andrew's.     In  that  case 
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ho  must  have  opened  his  business  later  than 
Dec.  20,  1699. 

In  the  Parish  Register  of  Ernley,  a  village 
near  Chichester,  is  recorded  the  marriage  on 
Feb.  13,  1703,  of  "  Mr.  Win.  Collins  of 
Chichr  Hatter  and  Eliz.  Martin  of  West 
Wittering. "29  The  bride  was  the  daughter  of 
Edmund  and  Magdalen  Martin  of  Southcott 
Farm,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cackham 
Tower,  between  East  and  West  Wittering.^" 
Their  elder  daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  born  in 
1704,31  in  time  to  ensure  for  herself  the  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  £15  on  her  twenty-first 
birthday :  £5  under  the  will  of  her  grand- 
father and  £10  under  that  of  her  maternal 
grandmother.  The  second  daughter,  Anne, 
was  born  in  1705  or  1705,^2  and  grew  up  with 
the  prospect  of  being  £15  poorer  than  her 
sister  when  she  came  of  age.  For  many  years 
these  were  the  only  children. 

The  little  that  we  know  of  the  elder  William 
Collins  proves  that  he  served  his  native  city 
conscientiously  and  with  some  distinction, 
though  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  deserve  even 
a  local  immortality  in  his  own  right.  He  was 
mayor  of  Chichester  in  1714, ^'^  and  had,  pre- 
sumably, been  elected  an  alderman  at  some 
earlier  date.  We  hear  of  him  in  1716  as  one 
of  the  city  fathers  who  prepared  a  dinner  to 
celebrate  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales; 
when  the  Prince,  having  heard  of  the  dinner, 
changed  his  route  so  as  to  avoid  Chichester, 
and  the  aldermen  consumed  the  feast  them- 
selves.'^ In  this  and  the  following  year,  and 
probably  earlier  and  later,  he  was  one  of  the 
churchwardens  of  St.  Peter  the  Great. ^5  Jn 
1721  he  was  mayor  of  Chichester  for  the 
second  time,'^  and  on  Jan.  1  of  that  year, 
according  to  the  old  style  of  reckoning,  his 
only  son,   William,  was  baptized. 37 

We  heard'of  the  elder  Collins  again  in  1727, 
in  connection  with  a  financial  transaction 
which  led  to  litigation  with  some  of  his  neigh- 
bours. The  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  had 
been  smashed  to  pieces  in  the  siege  of  Chi- 
chester during  the  Civil  War,  and  the  ground 
belonging  to  the  rectory,  about  2  acres,  was 
cultivated  as  farm  land. 38  About  1682  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  granted  a  lease  of  the 
property  to  Paul  Burrard,  of  Lymington, 
who  claimed  that  his  nominal  occupancy  of 
the  rectory  entitled  him  to  tithes  to  the  value 
of  4s.  4d.  a  year  from  every  householder  in 
the  parish.  Burraj-d  had  some  difficulty  in 
enforcing  his  claim,  "  the  parishioners," 
according  to  Burrell,  "  pretending  they  ought 
not  to  pay  Tythes  as  they  have  neither  Church 
nor  ^linister."  The  contention  .seems  not  un- 
reasonable ;   but   an   action   at  law   in   1690^9 


against  somo  of  the  defaulters  was  apparently 
successful,  and  all  went  well  for  a  number  of 
years.  In  1727  Alderman  Collins  acquired  a 
Kub-lease  of  the  property'"'  from  Burrard's 
son  and  successor,''^  and  in  that  year  and  in 
1730  brought  actions  at  law  against  several  of 
tho  parishioners  to  compel  the  payment  of 
tithes.''2  In  1735  the  second  Paul  Burrard 
died,'^  and  the  following  year  a  new  lease 
was  granted  by  Dean  Hayley  to  Elizabeth 
Collins,  the  alderman's  widow,  who  there- 
upon began  proceedings  on  the  familiar  lines 
against  a  merchant,  a  gardener,  an  inn- 
keeper and  a  private  inhabitant.'*''  The  de- 
positions in  this  case  are  useful  for  the 
evidence  of  George  Payne, ''5  who  reveals  his 
age  among  other  particulars  of  himself.  The 
last  that  we  hear  of  the  property  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Collins  family  is  in  1747,  when 
the  rights  under  the  lease  were  sold  for  £260 
to  John  Backshell  and  Thomas  Ball,  "  during 
the  lives  of  Lucy  Burrard,  widow  of  Paul 
Burrard  esq.  [the  second]  decsd.,  Harry 
Burrard, ''6  son  of  the  said  Paul  and  Lucy,  and 
William  Collins,  son  of  Eliz.  Collins,  widow, 
deceased,  and  the  life  of  the  longest  liver  of 
them.'"'^  The  value  of  the  tithes  according 
to  Burrell,  was  about  £15  a  year.''^ 

P.  L.  Carver, 

1  '  A  History  of  the  Western  Division  of  the 
County  of  Sussex,'  by  James  Dallaway.  The 
book  is  indispensable  for  the  background  of 
Collins's  life,  though  the  account  of  Collins 
himself  (vol.  i.,  pp.  184-6)  is  disappointing. 

2  William  Durrant  Cooper  in  '  Sussex  Arch- 
aeological Collections,"  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  80. 

3  W.  Moy  Thomas,  '  Poetical  Works  of 
William  Collins,'  pp.  Ixi.-lxii. 

'^  That,  perhaps,  may  account  for  his  exe- 
crable handwriting,  which  Mr.  W.  D.  Peckliam 
at  first  supposed  to  be  that  of  "  Kobert  Meret 
alian  Mariat  a  shoemaker  and  parish  Cleark." 
Before  discovering  the  error  ^Ir.  Pockham  had 
expressed  the  hope  that  Meret  was  "  more 
ekilful  with  the  awl  than  with  the  pen."  He 
adds,  however,  that  "  much  may  be  forgiven 
him  for  having  recorded  trades  as  well  as 
names."  (See  Mr.  Peckham's  Introductions  to 
his  unpublished  transcripts  of  the  Parish  Pe- 
gisters  of  St.  Olave's  Chichester,  and  Pum- 
bnldswykc,  in  the  Liorary  of  the  Society  of 
Gonoalogists.) 

5  B.M.  Ad.  ]yrS.  39.326  (22),  ff.  1880-1885. 
For  information  about  the  office  of  vicar  choral 
see  Mr.  W.  D.  Peckham's  article  on  '  The 
Vicars  Choral  of  Chichester  Cathedral,'  in 
'  Sussex  .Archaeological  Collections,'  vol.  Ixxviii. 
pp.  126-159.  Roger  Collins  continued  to  serve 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  being  succeeded  by 
Thomas  Evans  on  Jan.  20,  1707/8  (pp.  V)2-3). 

6  l-'or  some  interesting  notes  on  the  history 
of  this  church  (one  of  the  most  ancient  in 
Pnghmd)  see  Mr.  W.  D.  Peckham's  article, 
'  Tho  Parishes  of  tho  City   of  Chichester,'  in 
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'  Sussox  Anhaeological  Collections/  Vol.  Ixxiv. 
(pp.  84-5).  It  appears  that  Ropier  Collins  was 
presented  by  the  Dean  and  Chai)ter,  who  took 
the  patronage  into  their  own  hands  for  the 
first  time  on  this  occasion. 

7  That  is,  vicar  of  the  parish  for  all  practical 
l)urposes,  hut  there  must  have  been  a  doubt 
whether  the  living  was  tcchnicallj'  vacant.  In 
such  cases  it  was  usual  to  grant  a  "  sequestra- 
tion "  of  the  fruits  of  the  benefice. 

8  Ad.  MS.  3932()  (22),  ff.  1878.  etc. 

9  Ibid.    S.  1879  and  1882. 

10  William  Durrant  Cooper  in  'Sussex  Arch- 
aeological Collections,'  Vol.  xxiv.,  p.  84. 

11  Ad.  MSS.  39326  (22),  f.  1879.  and  5699.  f.  177. 

12  Ad.  MS.  5699,  f.  177.  See  also  Fane  Lam- 
barde  in  '  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections.' 
Vol.  Ixxiv.,  p.  193. 

1?  Harl.  MS.  5181,  p.  6.  Illustrated  in  Ad. 
MS.  14307.  f.  lOv. 

11  Harl.  MS.  1398,  f.  5.  See  also  Harl.  MS. 
1541,  f.  22  tv. 

15  Illustrated  in  Harl.  MS.  1533,  f.  49. 

16  See  the  collection  of  Chichester  Wills  in 
the  District  Probate  Registrj',  Winchester. 
Summarised  Ad.   MS.  39416  A. 

17  So  persistent  is  the  belief  that  George 
Payne  was  related  to  Collins  on  the  Martin  side 
that  Bloxam  ('  A  Register  of  Saint  Marv  Mag- 
dalen College  in  the  University  of  Oxford,'  Vol. 
vi.,  p.  255)  even  invents  a  genealogical  table 
showing  an  unnamed  sister  of  Elizabeth  Mar- 
tin as  the  wife  of  William  Payne  of  Midhurst. 
Bloxam  is  indebted  to  the  "  valuable  Jlemoir  " 
of  Moy  Thomas,  but  has  improved  upon  his 
original. 

18  Ad.  MSS.  39326  (22),  f.  1879;  5699    f    ISOv 

19  See  Ad.  MS.  5699,  f.  176.  The  mullet  "  for 
difference"  in  the  arms  of  Roger  Collins  is  the 
sign  of  a  third  or  fourth  son.  and  would  not 
be  transmitted  to  descendants. 

20  Ad.  MSS.  39326  (22),  f.  1879;  5699,  f.  183. 

21  Ibid.  See  also  'Sussex  Marriage  Licences^ 
(Sussex  Record  Societv)    p.  131 

22  Ad.   MS.   .39326    (22),   f.   1892. 

23  See  the  collection  of  Chichester  Wills  in 
the  District  Probate  Registry,  Winchester. 
Summarised  Ad.  :MS.  39416  A. 

24  P.R.O.  E.  133/37/76. 

25  So  it  was  stated  by  his  widow  in  the  action 
Collins  versus  Diggens.  but  the  decisive  fact  is 
that  his  will  was  proved  on  Nov.  5.  1733. 

26  According  to  the  will,  already  quoted,  of 
William  Payne,  his  brother-in-law.  which  is 
dated  Aug.  15,  1720,  and  was  proved  on  March 
7,   1723. 

27  Those  of  John  Groome,  of  West  Grinstead 
on   April    27,    1711,    and    Randall    Stanton,    of 
Havant,  on  .Tan.  10,  1711/12.     See  'Sussex  Mar- 
riage  T/iconces.'    (Sussex   Record   Society)     pp. 
188  and  192.  ' 

28  The  statement  seems  to  rest  on  the  auth- 
ority of  :\fny  Thomas  alone.  '  Poetical  Works  of 
William  Cf.llins.'  1866,  p.  xii.,  note).  It  is 
unfortunate  that  no  reference  is  given  to  the 
"frequent  entries"  in  Caryll's  accounts  read- 
ing "To  Collins  of  Chichester  for  a  hat." 
Presumably  the  accounts  in  question  are  those 
now   in   the   British  Museum. 


29  Ad.  UrS.  5699,  f.  221.  For  the  licence  see 
'Ad.  MS.  39456.  f.  59. 

30  i[r.  Curtis,  Churcbwardon  of  West  Wit- 
tering', re-discovered  in  1937,  in  the  course  of 
eorae  alterations,  a  grave  in  the  church, 
covero<l  by  a  stono  slab,  which  had  been  for- 
gotten for  an  indefinite  time.  The  inscription 
IS  remarkably  clear,  and  reads: 

"  Here  Lyeth  the  Body  of  Edmund  Martin 
of  Southcott  in  this  Parish  ho 
Deceast  December  the  18th  1704. 
Also  Magdalen   the  Wife  of  the  said 
Edra.  ifartin  she  died  May  the  20th 
Anno.   1705." 

Those  are  Collins's  maternal  grandparents. 
51  Baptized  at  St.  Peter  the  Great  on  March. 
6.     Ad  MS.  5699,  f.  184. 

32  The  date  of  Anne's  birth  seems  to  rest  on 
tradition  alone,  but  in  this  case  the  tradition 
cannot  be  far  wrong. 

33  Hay,    '  History  of  Chichester/   p.   572. 

34  '  Sussex  Archaeological  Collections/  Vol, 
six,  p.  147. 

35  Ad.  MS.  39461,  f.  105. 

36  Hay,  '  History  of  Chichester,'  p.  572. 

37  Register  of  St.  Peter  the  Great  Chichester. 

38  Dallaway,  op  cit..  Vol.  i.,  p.  171;  Burrell's 
notes  in  Ad.  MS.  5689,  f.  21. 

39  P.R.O.  E.  112/749/19. 

40  According  to  Mrs.  Collins,  who  told  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  hei-  action  against 
Diggens  and  others  that  her  husband  took  over 
the  lease  from  Burrard  on  10  March,  1727;  but 
Collins  himself  had  told  the  same  Court  in  1730 
that  he  had  held  the  lease  for  seven  years  or 
thereabouts. 

41  Paul  Burrard  the  elder  had  died  in  1706. 
See  Sir  Sidney  Burrard's  '  The  Families  of 
Borard  and  Burrard,'  p.  x. 

42  P.E.O.  E.  112/1301/7;  E.  112/1301/43. 

43  '  The  Families  of  Borard  and  Burrard/  p. 

X. 

44  P.E.O.  E.  112/1302/54.  For  the  Depositions 
see  E.  134/11  George  [I,  Mich.  8.  Dallaway 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  195,  note  b)  refers  to  a  slight  sum- 
mary of  the  case  of  "  Collins  v.  Digons  "  in 
Button  Wood's  '  Tytho  Cases '  (Vol.  iv.,  p. 
568),  but  does  not  mention  the  plaintiff's  rela- 
tionship to  Collins  the  poet. 

45  P.P.O.  E.  133/37/76. 

46  Afterwards  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  distin- 
guishwl  as  a  general.  He  lived  till  1791.  It  i3 
probable  that  the  Burrard  family  papers, 
whicli  wore  dispersed  in  1885,  contained  relics 
of  Collins  or  of  the  Collins  family.  Colonel 
f^ir  Sidney  Burrard  allows  it  to  be  .stated  that 
he  knows  nothing  of  the  disposal  of  these 
paijors  as  lie  was  in  India  when  tiie  sale  took 
place,  and  did  not  succeed  to  the  title  till  many 
years  later. 

47  P.R.f).  C.P.  25  (2)  1224,  Hil.  21  Geo,  II. 

48  Ad.  MS.  5689.  f.  21. 

(To  be.  continued.) 
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NOTES  ON  THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM 
COLLINS. 

(See  ante  p.  128.) 

UAVIXG  so  far  prepared  the  way  before 
'■*■  ami  after,  we  are  free  to  turn  to  the 
career  of  the  poet  himself.  It  has  come  to  be 
generally  believed,  and  is  sometimes  stated 
as  if  it  were  an  ascertained  fact,  that  Collins 
received  the  first  part  of  his  education  at  the 
Prebendal  School,  Chichester.  There  is  no 
evidence  for  that  assumption,  and  it  has  not 
even  the  appearance  of  probability.  The 
Prebendal  School  was  a  charitable  founda- 
tion for  the  benefit  of  a  limited  number  of 
children  whose  parents  could  not  afford  the 
cost  of  education  ;  and  it  is  equally  unlikely 
that  an  alderman  and  former  mayor  would 
have  allowed  his  son  to  be  nominated  in  com- 
petition with  the  genuinely  poor  and  that, 
if  the  nomination  had  been  proposed,  the 
trustees  would  have  approved  the  election. 
The  function  equivalent  to  that  of  a  pre- 
paratory school  was  usually  performed  in 
the  eighteenth  century  by  the  poorer  clergy, 
and  the  probability  is  that  Collins  learnt  his 
letters  at  home  and  was  afterwards  taught 
for  three  or  four  years  by  some  curate  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

With  the  real  beginning  of  his  education 
we  are  on  firmer  ground.  In  1733,  the  year 
in  which  his  father  died,  Collins  was 
admitted  to  Winchester  College  as  a  scholar. ''9 
Probably  he  owed  his  election  to  the  fact  that 
his  grandfather  had  been  a  clergyman. 
Among  his  contemporaries  at  the  school  were 
Joseph  Warton,  the  future  Headmaster, 
whose  friendship  survived  into  later  years; 
James  Hampton,  the  future  translator  of 
Polybius  and  wrecker  of  tea-parties;  William 
Whitehead,  the  future  Poet  Laureate;  and 
John  Mulso,  whose  .small  fame  rests  uneasily 
upon  the  double  circumstance  of  his  being 
the  friend  of  Gilbert  White  and  the  brother 
of  Mrs.  Chapone.  From  the  little  that  we 
know  of  Mulso  in  later  life,  he  must  have 
been  well  qualified  to  appreciate  his  sister's 
'Letters  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Mind.' 

The  study  of  mythology  and  legend  in  the 
language  of  Homer  and  Virgil  must  have 
been  congenial  to  the  youthful  Collins,  and 
the  poems  and  rumours  of  j)oems  which  be- 
long to  this  period     prove    that    his    powers 
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developed  rapidly.  The  first  of  the  rumours 
may  bo  quickly  dismissed.  The  (.'rntleinan's 
MiKjiizine  forMarch,  1734,  records  in  the 
'  Rouister  of  Books  '  a  poem  '  On  The  Royal 
Nuptials,"  by  "  Wm.  ('ollins."50  Collins 
must  have  had  a  number  of  older  namesakes, 
including  some  with  literary  ambitions,  and 
it  is  most  unlikely,  as  is  generally  agreed, 
that  verses  on  such  a  subject  by  a  boy  of 
thirteen  would  have  found  favour  with  a 
publisher.  On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot 
doubt  the  story  that  Collins  composed  at  the 
age  of  twelve  a  poem  on  '  The  Battle  of  the 
Schoolbooks,'  which  included  the  line,  "  And 
every  Gradus  flapped  his  leathern  wing."5'l 
That  line  is  its  own  guarantee  of  authenti- 
city. A  poem  '  On  Hercules,'  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  for  January,  1738,  was 
claimed  for  Collins  ninety  years  later,  and, 
if  the  case  is  established,  must  rank  as  his 
first  publication. 52  For  Collins's  authorship 
of  the  misnamed  Sonnet,  appearing  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  for  October,  1739,  and' 
signed  "  Delicatulus,"  we  have  the  word  of 
Thomas  AVarton  in  a  circumstantial  state- 
ment.^^  On  the  same  authority  we  must  be- 
lieve that  "  Mr.  Collins  wrote  his  Eclogues 
when  he  was  about  seventeen  years  old,  at 
Winchester  School,"  though  we  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  they  may  have  been  revised 
and  enlarged  before  the  publication  of  the 
volume  in  1742. 

On  March  21,  1740,  Collii.s  was  admitted 
a  Commoner  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  and 
matriculated  the  following  day. 54  "  Remain- 
ing still  at  Winchester,"  according  to 
Bloxam,  "  he  was  elected  in  the  summer  of 
1740,  and  was  placed  first  upon  the  Roll  for 
New  College;  but  no  vacancy  occuring  during 
the  year,  he  became  superannuated.  "55  John- 
son believed  that  "  this  was  the  original  mis- 
fortune of  his  life,"  and  it  is  probably  true 
that  other  misfortunes  sprang  from  it.  The 
words  of  Gilbert  White,  in  his  well-known 
letter  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  imply 
that  Collins  still  hoped  to  find  a  vacancy  at 
New  College  after  his  admission  to  Queen's. 56 
However,  that  may  be,  on  July  29,  1741, 
Collins  was  elected  a  Domy  of  IMagdalen,  of 
which  College  his  cousin,  William  Payne, 
was  a  Fellow.  In  1743  he  took  his  Bachelor's 
degree.  57 

It  is  certain  that  Collins  the  undergraduate 
did  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  Collins  the 
schoolboy.  Gilbert  White,  whose  memoir 
does  him  no  credit,  says  that  "  he  broucht 
with  him  .  .  .  too  hicrh  an  opinion  of  his 
fchoo!  acquisitions,  and  a  sovereign  con- 
tempt   for    all    academic   studios    and   discip- 
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line. "58  We  know  enough  of  the  state  of 
Oxford  in  the  eighteenth  century  to  suspect 
that  Collins's  superior  airs  may  have  been 
in  some  measure  justified,  and  that  it  was 
not  without  reason  that  he  "  was  always 
complaining  of  the  dullness  of  a  college  life." 
Probably  he  felt  that  whatever  Oxford  could 
teach  him  he  could  learn  better  in  his  own 
way.  One  anecdote  of  his  life  at  Magdalen 
is  recalled  by  Gilbert  White  : 

It  happened  one  afternoon  at  a  tea-visit,  that 
several  intelli{,'ent  frieniis  were  assembled  at 
his  i-ooms  to  enjoy  each  other's  conversation, 
when  in  comes  a  meinl)er  of  a  certain  college, 59 
as  remarkable  at  that  time  for  his  briital  dis- 
position as  for  his  good  scholarship;  who, 
tliough  he  met  with  a  circle  of  the  most  peace- 
able people  in  the  world,  was  determined  to 
quarrel;  and,  thougli  no  man  said  a  word, 
lifted  up  his  foot  and  kicked  the  tea-table,  and 
all  its  contents,  to  the  other  side  of  the  room. 
Our  poet,  tho'  of  a  warm  temper,  was  so  con- 
founded at  the  unexpected  downfall,  and  so 
astonished  at  the  unmerited  insult,  that  he 
took  no  notice  of  the  aggressor,  but  getting  up 
from  his  chair  calmly,  he  began  picking  up  the 
slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  his  china,  repeating  very  slowly, 
"  Invenias  etiam  disiecti  membra  poetae." 

It  will  be  necessary  to  say  something  more 
of  this  story  in  connection  with  Collins's 
activities  in  1747. 

Ragsdale,  who  must  have  been  almost 
illiterate,  says  that  Collins  "  stood  for  a  fel- 
lowship, which,  to  his  great  mortification,  he 
lost,  and  which  was  his  reason  for  quitting 
that  place,  at  least  that  was  his  pretext." 
Probably  he  did  not  know  what  a  fellowship 
was,  and  may  have  confused  it  with  the 
coveted  scholarship  at  New  College.  In  any 
case  the  narrator  cannot  have  spoken  from 
personal  knowledge;  nor,  we  may  suppose, 
could  he  have  proved  his  statement  that 
Collins  "  was  in  arrears  to  his  bookseller,  his 
tailor,  and  other  tradesmen."  A  more  prob- 
able story  is  mentioned  casually  by  an  anony- 
mous contributor  to  the  (!eutU-tti<ni's  Maga- 
zine for  October,  1823,^°  who  claims  to  have 
received  it  by  an  unbroken  tradition. 
Writing  of  Magdalen  T'ollege  he  says: 

We  speak  from  impression ;  for  many  a  morn- 
ing between  chapel  and  breakfast  have  we 
lounged  in  its  rloistorrd  walk,  and  turned  back 
when  wp  came  to  tlie  naked  trees;  .  .  .  we 
have  admired  tlie  spur  royals  from  the  secret 
treasures  of  Domuy;  eaten  venison  with  con- 
teniporaripR  of  ("oUins  the  Poet;  and  lejirned 
from  them  that  he  was  a  pock-f rette<i  man, 
with  small  l)laek  eves:  associated  veiy  little; 
and  was  introdiieed  into  Magdalen  by  Dr. 
Pavne,  an  unele.bl  whom  he  off('tidc<l  by  refus- 
ing to  pay  attentif>n  to  him,  and  tiierefore  left 
the  University. 
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If  we  are  to  believe  h;ilf  that  Gilbert  White 
tells  us  of  CoUins's  restlessness  at  Oxford, 
and  his  desire  to  display  himself  in  the  great 
world,  we  cannot  suppose  that  he  wished  to 
pursue  an  academic  career  indefinitely  ; 
though  it  is  possible  that  his  decision  to 
leave  was  precipitated  by  the  quarrel  with 
his  cousin. 

Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that  Collins  "  came 
to  London,  a  literary  adventurer  with  many 
projects  in  his  head  and  very  little  money  in 
his  pocket."  That  is  not  surprising.  The 
statement  would  be  qually  true  of  Johnson 
himself,  and  of  a  great  number  of  poets  of  all 
generations  since  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 
Ragsdale  may  be  allowed  to  speak  with 
authority  so  long  as  he  confines  himself  to 
the  things  that  he  had  seen  and  heard  ;  and 
from  the  particulars  to  be  gathered  from  his 
narrative  it  is  possible  to  follow  the  essen- 
tials of  the  plan  which  Collins  must  have 
proposed  to  himself. 

We  must  first  remark  that  in  December, 
1743.^2  before  leaving  Oxford,  he  had  pub- 
lished with  the  firm  of  Cooper^S  his  '  Verses 
Humbly  Address'd  to  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer.' 
If,  as  is  generally  agreed,  the  poem  was  de- 
signed as  an  appeal  for  the  great  man's 
patronage,  it  did  not  achieve  its  object;  but 
it  proved  to  be  a  saleable  product,  as  a  second 
edition  was  required  the  following  year. 6'' 
With  the  second  edition  there  was  published 
for  the  first  time  the  best  and  most  promising 
poem  which  Collins  had  written  so  far,  '  A 
Song   from    Shakespeare's   Cymbeline.' 

Collins,  then,  had  solid  ground  for  his  con- 
fidence in  his  power  to  support  himself  by 
his  pen,  as  Gilbert  White  in  his  most  scepti- 
cal mood  could  hardly  have  denied.  Pope, 
by  the  time  he  was  thirty,  "  had  laid  up 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  pounds,  the 
fruits  of  his  poetry,"  as  Macaulay  reminds 
us.^  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Collins, 
if  he  had  set  his  mind  to  it,  could  not  have 
ground  out  as  many  iambic  jingles  to  the 
hour  as  Pope  had  ever  done ;  but  he  did  not 
expect  the  mens  dirininr  to  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  business  of  earning  his 
living.  "  To  raise  a  present  subsistence," 
says  Ragsdale,  "  he  set  about  writing  his 
odes."  The  continuation,  describing  how 
Collins  sometimes  spent  whole  days  at  Rags- 
dale's  house,  attempting  one  poem  after 
another  "  and  a«  frequently  burning  what  he 
had  written,"  is  too  circumstantial  to  be 
doubted, 6^  but  we  must  be  cireful  to  distin- 
guish between  Kag.sdale's  facts,  which  are 
acceptable,  and  his  assumptions,  which  are 
not.     Sir  Egerton  Brj'dgos  says  with  true  in- 
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sight,  after  quoiiuti  this  passage:  "That  he 
wrote  the  Odes  to  gain  a  present  subsistence 
is  but  the  tradesman's  mistaken  comment." 
There  is  no  evidence  that  Collins  thought  of 
publishing  his  odes,  or  any  of  them,  earlier 
than  the  spring  of  1746,  and  even  then  it 
does  not  appear  that  his  principal  motive 
was  mercenary. 

Fortunately".  "Ragsdale  himself  has  given 
us  more  than  a  hint  of  the  way  in  which 
Collins  proposed  "to  raise  a  present  subsis- 
tence." At  some  time  before  his  migration 
to  London  a  large  group  of  publishers,  of 
whom  ^Irs.  Mary  (  ooper  was  one,  had  banded 
themselves  together  to  produce  a  work  which 
may  now  be  regarded  as  a  somewhat  clumsy 
predecessor  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography.'  A  royal  patent  dated  Sept.  26, 
1744,    states  that  the   publishers 

have,  by  their  Petition,  humbly  represented 
onto  Us.  that  they  have  for  several  Years  past 
been  at  groat  Pains,  and  a  very  large  Expence, 
in  procuring  and  furnishing  Books,  and  other 
>fatprials,  to  Gentlemen  of  Learning,  who  have 
employe'fl  their  utmost  .\ttention  and  Diligence 
in  compiling  a  very  useful  and  extensive  Work, 
intituled  Binqraphica  Brifnruiira  :  Or,  The 
Lives  of  the  most  Eminent  Persons  who  have 
flourished  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  from 
the  earliest  Ages  doAvn  to  the  present  Times. 
Collins  was  excellently  qualified  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  "  Gentlemen  of  Learning." 
Among  the  numerous  projectors  of  the  enter- 
prise was  Richard  Manby,  and  we  learn 
from  Ragsdale  that  Collins 

engage<l  with  Mr.  Manby,  a  bookseller  on 
Ludgatc  Hill,  to  furnish  him  some  Lives  for 
the  Biograi)liia  Britannica,  which  ^fanby  was 
then  puhlisliing.  He  showed  me  some  of  the 
lives  in  emijryo;  but  T  do  not  recollect  that  any 
of  them  came  to  perfection. 
It  is  possible,  in  spite  of  Rag.sdale's  scepti- 
cism, that  the  first  volume^^  may  contain 
unrecognised  contributions  by  Collins,  though 
there  is  nothing  that  proclaims  his  author- 
ship. Ragsdale  cannot  have  had  very  exact 
information  if  he  supposed  that  Manby  was 
the  only  publisher  concerned. 

If  the  '  Biographia  Literaria  '  was  of  the 
nature  of  necessary  drudgery,  and  the  odes 
were  to  be  reserved  for  occasional  moments 
of  inspiration,  it  is  natural  that  Collins 
should  have  thought  of  a  third  project  fall- 
ing somewhere  between  these  two  extremes. 
We  have  the  triple  testimony  of  Dr.  .John- 
son, Thomas  Warton&S  .,nd  Gilbert  Whitens 
that  he  published  proposals  for  a  '  History 
of  the  Revival  of  Learning. '70  Johnson  adds: 
"  I  have  heard  him  speak  with  great  kind- 
ness of  Leo  the  Tenth,  and  with  keen  resent- 
ment of  his  tactless  successor.     But  probably 
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not  a  page  of  his  history  was  ever  written." 
The  latter  assumption  we  now  know  to  be 
unjustified.  Tliough  it  is  unlikely  that  the 
book  reached  the  s^tage  of  print,  as  no  copy 
has  ever  been  discovered,  it  must  have  had, 
at  least  in  part,  a  recognisable  existence;  for 
Mr.  H.  O.  White  has  noticed  in  A  Literari/ 
JournaP^  for  December,  1744,  at  the  head  of 
a  short  list  of  books  deserving  to  be  men- 
tioned: "A  Review  of  the  Advancement  of 
Learning  from  1300  to  1521  by  Wm.  Collins, 
4to."72  ^ 

A  well-known  passage  in  one  of  Mulso's 
early  letters  to  Gilbert  White,  dated  July  18, 
1744,  reveals  Collins  in  the  full  flood  of  this 
activity : 

I  saw  Collins  in  Town,  he  is  entirely  an 
Autlior.  &  hardly  speaks  out  of  Rule:  I  hope 
his  Suliscriptions  go  on  well  in  Oxford  :  he  told 
me  that  poor  Hargrave  was  quite  abamlon'd, 
that  he  frequented  Night  Cellars;  T  am  sure 
you  will  be  sorrv  for  it,  it  really  concerns  me 
when  I  think  of" it,  that  so  sprightly  a  Genius 
&  so  much  good-nature  should  be  thrown 
away  .73 

The  sprightly  Hargrave  is  to  appear  again 
in  Mulso's  correspondence,  and  anything 
that  can  be  said  of  his  identity  shall  be 
deferred  to  that  occasion.  It  is  sufficient  to 
notice  at  this  stage  that  Collins's  words,  as 
Mulso  reports  them,  do  not  give  the  impres- 
sion that  he  shared  Hargrave's  taste  for  dis- 
sipation. His  mind  was  fully  occupied  with 
his  literary  projects,  and  mainly,  we  may 
presume,  with  his  '  Review  of  the  Advance- 
ment of  Learning.' 

Our  next  information  is  derived  from  a 
most  interesting  and  valuable  book  entitled 
'  A  Duke  and  His  Friends,'  written  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Ciordon  when 
Earl  of  March,  and  consisting  veiy  largely 
of  letters  addressed  to  the  second  Duke  of 
Richmond.  It  appears  that  one  of  the 
Duke's  occasional  cori-e'spondents  was  Colonel 
Edmund  ^Martin,  Collins's  maternal  uncle, 
whose  privilege  it  often  was  "  to  enjoy  the 
Duke's  hospitality  at  Goodwood  as  well  as 
to  join  the  merry  throng  that  assembled  at 
Charlton  during  the  hunting  sea.son."  The 
first  and  most  important  of  the  Colonel's 
letters  is  dated  from  Fort  William,  Scotland, 
Sept.  17,  1744,  and  begins: 

Nothing  could  give  me  greater  pleasure- 
that  ve  recpt  of  Your  most  kind  and  moat 
obliging  J.etter.  I  was  afraid  I  had  the  mis- 
fortune of  Displeasing  You,  and  had  not  ye 
Courage  to  write,  tho'  I  attempted  it  two  or 
three  times  and  as  often  burnt  it.  I  am 
extreamly  sorry  ray  Nephew  had  ye  Impmlenee 
to  apply  "to  You;  1  kniw  nothing  of  it,  it  I  had 
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lip  slidiild  not  have  flnnp  it;  T  novor  tliouRht  an 
Oxt'ord  l^iliKiitiiiu  was  iit  for  anything  but  u 
I'arson,  and  thev  a  Nuisance  to  ye  Common- 
wealth.7^ 

With  the  help  of  this  letter  we  are  able  to 
confirm  at  some  points,  and  to  correct  at 
others,  a  story  transmitted  by  Hay,  which 
has  come  to  be  accepted  as  authentic  because 
Hav  was  in  a  position  to  receive  if  by  direct 
tradition. 75  '•  In  1743  or  1744,"  says  this 
authority, 

he  quittetl  the  college  [Magdalen];  and  at  the 
desire  of  his  mother's  hiother,  lieutenant- 
colonel  Martin,  of  Guy's76  regiment  of  foot, 
went  to  Flanders,  whei-e  tlie  colonel  then  was; 
who  would  liave  provided  for  hiTu  in  the  army, 
but  found  him  too  indolent,  even  for  the  army; 
and  l)esides,  his  mind  was  fixe<l  on  letters,  and 
the  improvement  of  his  intellect.  Returning, 
therefore,  to  England,  he  ap])lied,  by  the 
colonel's  desire,  to  Mr.  Green,  who  gave  him 
a  title  to  the  curacy  of  Birdliam,  of  wiiich  Mr. 
Gi-een  was  rector,  and  letters  of  recommend- 
ation to  the  bishop,  (doctor  Mawson)  then  in 
London.  With  these,  an<l  the  necessary  creden- 
tials, he  went  to  London;  but  did  not  go  to 
the  bishop's,  being  dissuaded  from  the  clerical 
office   by   Mr.   Hardham   the   tobacconist. 

We  may  say  at  once  that  Hay  is  mistaken 
in  supposing  that  Colonel  Martin  was  in 
Flanders  at  the  time  in  question.  We  know 
from  the  letter  just  quoted  that  the  Colonel 
was  in  Scotland  on  Sept.  17,  1744,  and  we 
have  independent  evidence  that  he  remained 
in  Scotland  for  some  months  after  that  date. 
His  regiment,  the  57th  (afterwards  re-num- 
bered the  46th)  Foot,  had  "  received  orders  to 
proceed  to  North  Britain  "  in  October, 
1743,7''  an(J  there  it  remained  until  some  time 
after  May  1,  1745,  wlien  Colonel  Martin  was 
transferred  to  the  King's  Regiment  of  Foot. 78 
It  appears  that  even  after  his  transfer  the 
Colonel  did  not  change  his  quarters  imme- 
diately, for  he  writes  again  to  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  from  "  Fortwilliam,  N.  B.",  on 
May  14,  1745.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  he  had  been  there  during  the  whole  in- 
terval since  his  last  letter.  "It  is  note- 
worthy too,"  as  Lord  March  observes,  "  that 
he  dates  his  letter  three  days  after  Fontenoy 
had  been  fought  ;  but  the  news  of  that 
disaster  cannot  have  reached  him  at  the  time 
of  writing,  as  he  makes  no  allusion  to  it. "79 

Returning  to  the  autumn  of  1744,  and  to 
the  immediate  problem,  we  may  now  proceed 
with  some  confidence  to  separate  truth  from 
fiction  in  Hay's  narrative.  Collins  did  not 
go  to  Flanders  to  consult  Colonel  Martin,  and 
did  not  offer  himself  for  the  curacy  of  Bird- 
ham  "by  the  colonel's  desire";  hu  decided 
of  his  own  volition  to  take  Orders,  and,  with- 
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out  his  iniclo's  knowledge,  asked  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  for  assist  a  iico  in  obtaining  a 
curacy.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  as  his 
domestic  chaplain  Richaid  Green,  who  was 
also  rector  of  Birdham.80  We  must  suppose, 
then,  that  the  Duke,  perhaps  mildly  amused 
but  willing  to  bo  helpful,  referred  the  matter 
to  his  chaplain,  who  replied  that  he  could 
make  use  of  a  curate  at  Birdham.  The  rest 
of  the  story  as  Hay  tells  it  is,  we  need  not 
doubt,  correct  in  all  essentials. 

P.   L.   Carver. 
(To  he  continued.) 

49  T.  F.  Kirby,  '  Winchester  Scholars,  p.  238. 

50  The  e.xact  form  of  the  notice  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Mdqazlne  is  as  follows: 

"  18.  On  the  Royal  Nuptials.    An  Irregular 
Ode.     By   Mr.    Philips,   price  1*. 
19.  A  Poem  on  the  same  Occasion.  Bv  Wm. 
Collins.  Printed  for  .T.  Roberts,  pr.  6d." 
It  does  not  appear  that  Philips's  poem  has  sur- 
vived,   as    there    is   no    mention    of   it    in   Miss 
Segar's  '  Poems  of  Ambrose  Philips  '  (1937), or,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,    in   any    l)ibliography. 
Per'iaps  the  two  manuscripts  were  in  the  hands 
of  tlie  same  printer,  and  were  lost  or  destroyed 
together.      Mr.    I.    A.   Williams    ('  Seven    Eigh- 
teenth-Century  Bibliographies,'   pp. 102-4)   offers 
some   sound   reasons   for    the    conjecture    that 
"  Collins  "  may  be  a  misprint  for  "  Collier." 

51  Europcun  Magazine  a)i(l  Loudon  Review, 
Vol.  xxviii,  p.  377. 

52  See    '  The    Crypt,'    Vol.    ii,    p.    56. 

53  "  In  a  magazine  \The  Genflcman's  Mnza- 
zine.  Vol.  ix]  T  find  the  following  memoran- 
dum, in  Dr.  Warton's  handwriting: — P.  545. 
Sappho's  Advice  was  written  by  me,  then  at 
Winchester  School;  the  next  Beauty  and  Inno- 
cence by  Tomkyns;  and  the  sonnet  by  Collins." 
Wooll,  'Biographical  Memoirs  of  the  late  Revd. 
Joseph   Warton.  D.D.' 

54  Bloxam,  '  h'egister  of  St.  ifarv  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,'  Vol.  vi.,  pp.  254-5.' 

55  Ibid.,  p.  2.55. 

56  "  About  the  year  1740,  he  came  off  that 
seminary  ["Winchester]  first  upon  roll  [a  foot- 
note ad<ls  that  .Tosepli  Warton  was  second  and 
Mulso  thirdl,  and  was  entered  a  cominonor 
of  Queen's  college.  There,  no  vacancy  offeiing 
for  Xew-college,  he  remained  a  year  or  two,  and 
then  was  chosen  demy  of  ^fagdalen-coUege; 
whr-re.  I  think,  he  took  a  degree." 

67  Bloxam,  op  eit..   Vol.  vi.  p.  2.55. 

58  Gcntlomnn's  Maqazino,  Vol.  li,  p.  11. 

59  A  footnote  adds,'  "  Tl'c  translator  of  Pnly- 
bius."  He  is  easily  identified  as  .Tames  Hamp- 
ton, who  had  been  at  Winchester  with  Collins. 

60  Vol.  xciii,  p.  3.34.  ISfr.  E.  G.  Ainsworth, 
('  Poor  Collins,'  p.  12)  considers  this  "  a  less 
trustworthy  account  "  than  that  of  Ragsdale, 
but  gives  no  reason  for  his  opinion. 

61  .\ctually,  as  we  know.  Dr.  Payne  was 
C'ollins's  cf>usin  ;  Itiit  as  he  was  some  ten  years 
older,  and  seems  to  have  stood  on  his  dignit.v 
as  a  Ff'llow,  poople  who  siiw  thcni  together 
without  knowing  them  intimately  might  natur- 
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allv  have  taken  theni  for  uncle  and  nephew. 
William  Tnvne  was  sixtv-one  at  the  time  of 
his  .Icath  in"  1772  (Ad.  MS.  39326  (73).  f.  590). 

62  Gentleman's  Magazitic,  Vol.    xiii,   p.   672. 

63  Thomas  Cooper  is  believed  to  have  died 
about  the  time  when  ColUns's  poem  was  writ- 
ten (1743^.  His  widow,  Mrs.  ^fary  Cooper, 
carried  on  the  business  until  her  death  in  1761, 
but  "  was  associated  with  Dodsley  in  many  of 
his  publications  "  (Plomer,  '  Dictionary  of 
Booksellers  and  Printers,  1726-1775.'  p.  60). 

64  This  time  Dodsley's  name  appeared  on  the 
title-page  in  conjunction  with  that  of  "  M. 
Cooper "  (see  note  63  above).  Bronson,  by  a 
curious  misprint,  transcribes :  "  Printed  for 
K.  Dodslev,  .  .  .  and  Mr.  Cooper,  .  .  ."  ('  Poems 
of  William  Collins,'  p.  Ixxx). 

65  See  the  opening  paragraphs  of  his  essay 
on  '  Mr.  Robert  Montgomery.' 

66  '  The  Manners  '  is  one  of  the  odes,  and 
perhaps  the  onlv  one,  which  we  should  suppose, 
from  internal  evidence,  to  have  been  written 
at  this  time.  Professor  Bronson  remarks  that 
"  the  closing  lines,  in  particular,  are  full  of  the 
exaltation  which  a  man  of  Collins's  tempera- 
ment would  feel  upon  plunging,  with  a  sense  of 
newlv  acquired  freedom,  into  the  varie<l  life  of 
a  great  city."  The  internal  evidenc«  would  be 
almost  conclusive  if  it  were  not  for  a  difficulty 
which  Brnnsnn  admits  by  implication  :  "  Lines 
67-70,  with  the  foot-note  "about  Le  Sage's  death 
in  1745,  could  easily  have  been  inserted  later, 
upon  a  report  of  his  decease — a  false  report,  for 
he  did  not  die  till  November,  174.7,  and  in 
Boulogne,  not  in  Paris." 

67  Vol.  i.  of  the  complete  work  is  dated  1747; 
but  the  issue  of  weekly  parts  had  begun  in 
!ifarch,  1745  (London  Manmine  and  Monthly 
Chronnloqer  for  1745,  p.   180). 

68  '  His'tory  of  English  Poetry,'  Section 
xxxiii. 

69  Eagsdale  is  not  included  among  the  author- 
ities because  he  evidently  took  the  title  of  the 
book  from  Johnson.  Tlis  story  that  Collins 
began  the  work  in  consequence  of  the  stoppage 
of  an  allowance  from  Colonel  Martin  may  be 
dismissed  as  fiction. 

70  Gilbert  White  gives  the  title,  absurdly,  as 
'  A  History  of  the  Darker  Ages.' 

71  Vol.  i,  p.  226.  See  Mr.  White's  article  in 
the  Review  of  EngUxh  Studies  for  1927  (Vol.  ill, 
p.    16). 

72  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Mr.  F>.  O. 
Ainswortli,  who  cites  this  evidence  ('  Poor 
Collins,'  p.  15),  can  think  it  consistent  on  the 
previous  page  to  speak  of  Collins  as  having 
"  tired  his  wit  on  a  thousand  schemes  and 
never  fulfilled  his  vague  resolves,"  adding, 
"The  projcclcd  Rerieir  of  the  Adrnnremenf  of 
Leurninfi  from  V.iOO  to  1.')21  is  a  case  in  point." 
If  the  other  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
schemes  made  as  much  progress  as  the  onei 
mentioned  as  "  a  case  in  point  "  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  that  Mr.  .\insworth 
should  have  collected  some  particulars  aliout 
them.  On  p.  IH  the  '  Peview  of  the  Advance- 
ment of  T<earning  '  is  mentioned  again,  as  one 
of  two  "cases  in  point";  but  this  time  the 
statement  to  be  illustrated  is  that  "  Collins 
habitually  clung  to  his  i)rojccts." 
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7J  '  MuIsd's  Letters  to  r,ill)ert  White,'  p.  3. 

74  •  A  Duke  and  His  Friends.'  pp.  456-7.  That 
the  ne|)liew  in  ((Uestiou  is  any  person  other 
than  Collins  is  a  p<issil)ility  hardly  worth  con- 
*ii<lering.  The  family  is  easily  traced,  and  it 
does  not  ajipear  that  Colonel  Martin  had  any 
other  nephew  except  Abraham  Martin,  the  son 
of  his  Ijrother  Ilenry.  .Abraham  Martin,  to 
whom  his  unele  left  some  small  property,  may 
be  assum'>(l  to  have  grown  up  into  a  Sussex 
yeoman  like  his  forbears;  in  any  case  it  is 
certain   that  he  was  never  at  0.\for<l. 

75  "  Other  accounts,"  says  Moy  Thomas, 
"  place  the  date  of  CoUins's  visit  to  Flanders 
later.  I  follow  Hay,  who  was  a  fellow  town.s- 
man  of  Collins,  and  who  was  evidently  well 
informed.  He  was  no  doubt  acquainted  with 
Collins's  sister,  Mrs.  T)\irnfor<l."  ('  Poetical 
Works  of  AVilliam  Collins,'  p.  xvii.).  We  shall 
find  that  Collins  did,  in  fact,  visit  Flanders 
twice,  but  both  occasions  wei-e  later  than   1744. 

76  This  is  an  error.  Colonel  Martin's  regi- 
ment was  the  57th  Foot,  commanded  by  Colonel 
Thomas  Murray. 

77  R.  Cannon,  '  Historical  Eecord  of  the 
Forty-Sixth,  or  the  South  Devonshire  Regiment 
of  Foot :  originally  numbered  the  Fifty-Seventh 
Regiment,'  p.  3.  See  also  the  manuscript 
Marching  Orders  in  the  Public  Record  Office 
(W.    O.    53ti,    passim). 

A  fact  which  has  misled  some  of  Collins's  bio- 
graphers is  that  Colonel  .Tohn  Price,  who  com- 
manded the  57th  Foot  when  Colonel  Martin 
joine<l  it,  was  transferred  on  June  23.  1743,  to 
the  14th  Foot,  and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas 
Mtirrav  (Dalton,  '  George  the  First's  .Armv,' 
Vol.  if.  p.  268;  State  Papers  41/14).  Colonel 
Martin  is  commonly  said  to  have  Ijeen  serving 
with  "Price's  Regiment"  at  the  time  of  his 
nephew's  supposed  visit  to  Flanders  in  1744;  but 
he  never  belonged  to  the  14th  Foot,  which  was 
the  regiment  known  as  "  Price's  "  at  that 
perio<l.  Actually,  as  we  gather  from  the  letter 
to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  qtioted  in  the  text, 
he  was  not  serving  with  any  regiment  during 
his  sojourn  at  Fort  William,  but  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  detachment  of  four  Companies. 

78  For  particulars  of  Colonel  Martin's  mili- 
tary career  see  Dalton's  '  George  the  First's 
Army,'  Vol.  ii,  p.  165;  'Historical  Record  of 
the  tvinL''s  T/iverpool  Regiment  of  Foot  '  HOflS), 
p.  42;  '  N.  &  Q.'  12  S.  i.  245:  and  State  Papers  44 
in  the  Public  Record  Office. 

79  '  A   Duke  and  Hi<-  Friends,'  p.  460. 

80  Ad.  MS.  39326  (40),  f.  1389. 
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Reprinted  from  Notes  and  Queuies.  September  2,  1939. 

NOTES    ON    THE    LIFE    OF 
WILLIAM    COLLINS. 

(See  ante  pp.   128,  146.) 

TOITX  TI.\RDITAM,  by  whose  intervention 
"  Collins  was  "  dissuaded  from  the  clerical 
office,"  was  a  native  of  Chichester,  and  has  a 
place  of  his  own  in  the  '  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography.'  He  was  an  enthusiastic 
lover  of  the  drama,  and  had  rendered  some 
small  services  to  Garrick.  Garrick,  in  return, 
had  suntr  the  praises  of  a  certain  brand  of 
snuff  which  Hardham  prepared  from  a  secret 
formula,  and  which  came  to  be  known  as 
"Xo.  37  "  from  the  number  of  the  jar  in 
which  was  stored.  The  business  is  still 
carried  on  in  premises  in  the  Strand,  close 
by  those  of  the  original  Hardham,  and  still 
has  possession  of  the  secret  formula,  so  that 
people  who  care  to  buy  a  few  ounces  of  the 
eighteenth  century  may  see  them  weighed  out 
from  the  identical  Jar  37  which  has  supplied 
Garrick,  Johnson,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and 
a  host  of  their  friends,  probably  including 
Collins. 

A  name  is  all — from  Garrick's  breath  a  puff 

Of  praise  gave  immortality  to  snuff ; 

Since  when  each  connoisseur  a  transient 
heaven 

Finds  in  each  pinch  of  Hardham's  Thirty- 
seven. 81 

By  the  time  of  his  death  in  1772  Hardham 
had  amassed  a  considerable  fortune,  which 
he  left  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-townsmen, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Chichester  still  have 
a  lively  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  "  Hardham 
Trust."  We  cannot  believe  that  either  the 
smile  of  Garrick  or  the  possession  of  a  secret 
formula  could  have  transformed  a  nonentity 
into  a  man  of  power  in  two  widely  different 
spheres.  Hardham  must  have  had  to  a  rare 
degree  the  gift  of  personality,  radiating  in- 
fluence and  communicating  inspiration  with 
no  con.scious  effort.  The  fact  that  Collins 
came  from  Chichester  must  have  aroused  his 
interest  from  the  first,  and  wc  may  bo  sure 
that  the  sense  of  theatrical  swiftness  which 
Hay  conveys  by  half  a  sentence — "  being 
dissuaded  from  the  clerical  office  by  Mr. 
Haidham,  the  tobacconist  " — corresponds  to 
the  reality  of  the  scene. 

If  it  is  true  that  Collins  reveals  himself 
in  his  poems82  wc  cannot  believe  that  he  had 
ever  had  any  vocation  for  Holy  Orders,  and 
his  decision  to  apply  for  a  curacy  must  bo 
taken  as  evidence  that  literature,  as  a  means 
of  making  ends  meet,  had  failed.     So  much 
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HarcUiam  would  vow  easily  discover,  and  we 
know  what  his  answer  must  have  been.  We 
can  almost  hear  him  arjiuinu'.  with  much 
force  and  many  examples,  that  no  man  could 
live  by  poetry  and  biou'raphy  alone,  however 
it  might  have  been  in  the  past  ;  that  the 
future  was  with  the  drama,  and  that  Collins, 
having  read  Aristotle  and  the  Greeks,  and 
knowing  how  a  tragedy  ought  to  be  con- 
structed, as  well  as  having  a  natural  gift,  was 
just  the  man  to  conquer  this  limitless  field. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Collins  made 
a  serious  attempt  to  write  a  tragedy. 85 
According  to  Dr.  Johnson  he  planned  several, 
and  the  fact  that  none  of  them  came  to  com- 
pletion does  not  prove  that  he  was  indolent, 
for  Collins  was  always  his  own  severest 
critic.  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn  from 
Ragsdale  that  he  spent  much  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Drury  Lane,  in  the  com- 
pany  of   actors   and  dramatists. 

He  was  an  acceptable  companion  everywhere; 
and,  among  the  gentlemen  who  loved  him  for  a 
genius.  I  may  reckon  the  Doctors  Armstrong, 
Barrowby,  and  Hill,  Messrs.  Quin,  Garriok, 
and  Foote,  wlui  freciuently  took  his  opinion  ou 
their  pieces  before  they  were  seen  by  the  public. 
He  was  particularly  noticed  by  the  geniuses 
who  frequented  the  Bedford  and  Slaughter's 
Coffee  Houses.  From  his  knowledge  of  Clarrick 
he  had  the  liberty  of  the  scenes  and  green- 
room, where  he  made  diverting  observations 
on  the  vanity  and  false  consequence  of  that 
class  of  people;  and  his  manner  of  relating 
them  to  his  particular  friends  was  extremely 
entertaining. 

"  In  London  I  met  him  often,"  says  Gilbert 
White,  "  and  remember  he  lodged  in  a  little 
hou.se  with  a  Miss  Bundy,84  at  the  corner  of 
King's  square-court,  Soho,  now  a  warehouse, 
for  a  long  time  together."  Mulso  is  known 
to  have  been  living  in  King's  Square  (.'ourt 
at  this  time,  and  on  Oct.  8,  1744,  he  makes 
the  second  of  his  well-known  allusions  to 
Collins.  After  speaking  of  Joseph  Warton, 
who  had  recently  left  London,  he  continues : 

Collins  is  now  my  next  neighbour.  I  break- 
fasted with  him  this  morning,  &  Capn.  Har- 
grave  phiv'd  on  ye  HariJ^ichord,  wliicli  lie  has 
not  foi'gott  quite  so  much  as  He  has  Himself. 85 

Presumably  Captain  Hargravc  is  identical 
with  the  Hargrave  who  had  been  f)e(|uenling 
night-cellars  in  the  previous  July  ;  though 
he  must  have  modified  the  habit  in  the  inter- 
val if  he  could  take  breakfast  at  a  conven- 
tional hour  and  plaj'  on  the  haipsichord 
afterwards.  If  he  was  a  <';iptain  m  llie 
Army — and  we  can  hardly  suppose  tiial  he 
was  a  sea-captain — it  ought  to  be  possible  to 
trace  him  through  the  Army  Lists.  It  does 
not  appear  that   any  per.son  of  this  name,  in 
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1744,  h,.l,l  tlio  genuine  rank  of  captain;  but 

it  must  be  rememborod,  in  the  first  place,  that 

Mulso.   as  a  clergyman,  was  not  likely  to  be 

accurately    infornitd   upon     a     matter    of     so 

little  concern  to  himself,   and,  secondly,  that        .  r'\ 

there  ia,jip«»»r9  a  certain  tendency  for  a  young     (-^  '506w-(x^^.^ 

officef  to    anticipate    the    slow    procedure    of  ^  / 

the  War  Oflic,'  by  assuming  the  higher  rank  / 

on  social  occasions  some  time  before  his  pro-  ' 

motion  is  officially  recognised. 

If  that  may  be  admitted,  the  most  likely 
candidate  for  the  distinction  is  a  certain 
Thomas  Hargrave,  whose  father.  Dr.  James 
Hargrave,  had  been  Dean  of  Chichester  till 
his  death  in  1741.86  Thomas  Hargrave  had 
matriculated  at  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford,  in  1742,  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 87 
Collins,  Mulso,  and  Gilbert  White  were  all  at 
Oxford  at  this  time,  and  the  son  of  Alder- 
man Collins  might  well  have  taken  a  friendly 
interest  in  the  son  of  Dean  Hargrave,  in 
spite  of  the  difference  of  seniority.  Early  in 
1744,  as  we  gather  from  his  own  statements, 
Hargrave  had  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
Army, 88  and,  as  Collins  is  believed  to  have 
left  Oxford  about  the  same  time,  it  is  possible 
that  they  went  up  to  London  together.  Dean 
Hargrave  had  been  in  high  favoui-  with  the 
magnificent  Duke  of  Newcastle  since  the  days 
when  they  were  together  at  Cambridge. 89 
The  son  entertained  great  expectations  from 
the  Duke's  patronage,  and  he  did  not  hope 
in  vain  ;  for  it  was  evidently  the  Duke  who 
sent  him  to  Oxford  and  established  him  in 
the  Army,  even  providing  his  uniform  and 
pei'sonal  necessaries.  Then,  or  soon  after- 
wards, there  began  a  long  series  of  errors  or 
indiscretions.  The  opening  paragraph  of  a 
letter  dated  July  28,  1745,  is  typical  of  the 
numerous  appeals  that  are  to  follow. 

After  the  many  hardships  &  inconveniences 
wliicli  tiiroufjh  your  Grace's  displeasure  I  liave 
justly  suffered,  I  hoije  ray  sincere  repentance 
an<l  change  of  Behaviour  Avill  so  far  intercede 
for  me  as  to  give  me  leave  to  lay  Ijefore  you, 
how  willing  T  am  to  undergo  whatever  your 
Grace  shall  please  to  lay  ui)oii  me,  anil  how 
entirely  I  iim  incapable  of  making  Provision 
for  my  Voyage  to  Minorca.90 

In  the  continuation  he  says  that  he  has 
"  been  upon  duty  with  the  imprest  men  at 
the  Tower  ever  since  I  was  in  the  Regiment." 
That  is  useful  information,  as  it  shows  that 
he  must  have  been  in  London  at  the  time 
■when  Mul.so  was  writing  to  Gilbert  White. 
So  far  as  we  can  judge  by  his  letters,  he  was 
not  at  heart  a  scoundrel  ;  but  he  was  weak, 
unstable  and  shamelessly  parasitic.  One 
thing  may  be  said  in  his  favour:  his  writin>^ 
is   beautifully   neat   and  clear,   Avith   signs  of 
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artistic  taste.  If  it  \va>^  the  author  of  this 
exquisite  peuinaiiship  who  played  on  the 
harpsidioid  in  ( "ollins's  rooms,  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  touched  the  instrument  with  a 
natural  grace  such  as  to  compel  the  admira- 
tion of  his  critics. 

Dr.  Johnson  would  have  us  believe  that 
Collins  was  morally  no  better  than  Harj^rave, 
for  he  hints  at  the  worst  vices  when  he  says 
that  "  his  faults  had  nothing  of  malignity  or 
design,  but  proceeded  from  some  unexpected 
pressure,  or  casual  temptation."  It  is  impo.s- 
sible  to  make  out  any  real  consistency  between 
the  damaging  intention  of  this  veiled  indict- 
ni(.J)t  and  the  earlier  admission  that  "  his 
morals  were  pure,  and  his  opiniojis  pioiis." 
A\'o  must  remember  that  Dr.  Johnson  wrote 
his  account  late  in  life,  from  a  hazy  recol- 
lection of  a  very  brief  ac(]uaintanco.  His 
facts  are  subordinate  to  his  generalisations, 
and  have  a  suspicious  appearance  of  having 
grown  out  of  them. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Collins's  attempts 
at  dramatic  composition  expired  long  before 
the  Fifth  Act.  His  was  not  the  world  of 
reality,  in  which  human  characters  act  from 
motives  intelligible  to  an  audience  ;  and  the 
mere  labour  of  writing  a  tragedy,  though  it 
may  be  easy  to  a  practised  hand,  must  have 
seemed  a  mountainous  undertaking  to  a  poet 
accustomed  to  polish  his  phrases  and  weigh 
his  syllables. 91  Collins  fell  back  upon  the 
theory  of  the  drama,  where  he  was  on  more 
familiar  ground,  and  turned  his  thoughts  to 
a  translation  of  Aristotle's  '  Poetics.'  About 
this  time,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  with  no  indica- 
tion of  a  date,  "  I  fell  into  his  company." 
There  follows  the  well-known  story  which 
has  reminded  more  than  one  biographer  of 
the  similar  assistance  rendered  to  Goldsmith, 
which  led  to  the  appearance  of  the  '  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  '  : 

By  degrees  I  gained  his  confidence;  and  one 
day  was  admitted  to  him  when  he  was  iniiiiurfd 
by  a  bailiff,  that  was  i)rowling  in  thi'  street. 
On  this  occasion  recourse  was  had  to  tlie  l)Ook- 
eellers,  who,  on  the  credit  of  a  translation  of 
Aristotle's  Portirks,  which  he  engaged  to  write 
with  a  large  f oinnientary,  advanced  as  much 
money  as  enabled  him  to  escape  into  the  co\in- 
try.  He  showwl  me  the  guintas  safe  in  his 
hand.  Soon  afterwards  hie  uncle,  Mr.  Martin. 
a  lieutenant-colonel,  left  him  about  two  thou- 
sand pounds;  a  sum  which  Collins  oould 
scarcely  think  exhaustible,  and  which  he  did 
nut  live  to  exhaust. 

The  fitory  of  the  bailiff  and  the  negotiation 
with  the  booksellers  must  be  believed,  as  the 
affair  was  one  in  which  the  narrator  was 
personally  concerned.  The  last  sentence, 
however,  presents  a  difficulty.     We  have  sup- 
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posed  that  the  nomination  for  the  curacy  of 
ISirdham,  in  September.  1744,  was  followed 
immediately  by  the  talk  with  Hardiiam, 
leading,  at  no  long  interval,  to  the  planning 
of  tragedies  and  the  frequent  visits  to  Drury 
Lane ;  and  that  this  new  interest  gi-adually 
e> haunted  itself  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
project  of  translating  Aristotle.  We  should 
suppose  the  whole  of  this  phase  to  account  for 
a  few  weeks,  or  a  very  few  months,  extending 
to  or  a  little  beyond  the  end  of  1744.  It  can 
be  proved,  however,  that  Colonel  Martin's 
death,  which  Dr.  Johnson  mentions,  did  not 
occur  till  the  spring  of  1749:  an  interval  far 
too  long,  and  too  eventful  in  Coilins's  life,  to 
be  bridged  by  the  expression  "  soon  after- 
wards." Rag.sdale's  account  agrees  perfectly 
with  Johnson's,  but  cannot  be  said  to  corro- 
borate it ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Ragsdale  wrote  with  the  printed  page  of 
Johrson's  narrative  before  him,  and  prob- 
ably resorted  to  it  for  information  where  his 
own  knowledge  failetl.  After  speaking  of 
Coilins's  entertaining  talk  in  the  green-room 
of  Drury  Lane,  in  the  passage  already 
quoted,  he  continues:  "  In  this  manner  ho 
lived,  with  and  upon  his  friends,  until  the 
death  of  Colonel  Martin,  who  left  what  for- 
tune he  died  possessed  of  unto  him  and  his 
two  sisters." 

The  most  probable  explanation  is  that 
Colonel  Martin  has  been  confused  with 
Coilins's  other  uncle,  and  that  it  was  the 
death  of  Charles  Collins,  at  the  beginning  of 
1745,  which  relieved  the  financial  strain. 
None  of  the  several  candid  friends  who  have 
published  their  reminiscences  of  Collins  men- 
tions this  relative.  Perhaps  they  were  inten- 
tionally kept  in  ignorance,  for  reasons  now 
beyond  conjecture ;  or  perhaps,  as  is  more 
probable,  they  misunderstood  some  casual 
allusions  in  conversation  to  "  my  late 
tincle,"  or  "  my  uncle's  legacy,"  and  wrongly 
concluded  that  it  was  ('olonel  Marl  in  who  had 
died.  Thomas  Warton  has  complicated  the 
matter  still  further  by  confusing  Colonel 
Martin  with  a  public  character  of  the  time, 
Colonel  Martin  Bladen.  It  is  customary  to 
dismiss  with  an  impatient  gesture  the  state- 
ment that  "  Colonel  Martin  Bladen  .  .  .  was 
uncle  to  my  dear  and  lamented  friend,  Mr. 
William  Collins  the  Poet,  to  whom  he  left  an 
estate  "  ;92  for  it  is  very  easy  to  prove  that, 
as  Moy  Thomas  says,  "  the  name  of  Coilins's 
uncle  was  simply  Martin,  and  not  Martin' 
Bladen,  with  whom  he  had  no  connection 
whatever."  It  is  possible,  liowever,  to  detect 
a  substratum  of  truth  beneath  Warton's 
superficial     error.        To    the    biographer     of 
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Collins  the  exact  name  of  the  deceased  rela- 
tive, though  important,  is  less  important 
than  the  date  when  ("ollins  came  into  his  in- 
heritance. Colonel  Martin  Bladen  diid  Feb. 
15,  1746.93  Charles  Collins  must  have  died 
about  a  year  earlier,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
fact  that  his  will  was  proved  on  March  5, 
1745;  but  we  shall  find  that  the  main  provi- 
sions of  the  will  did  not  take  effect  until  a 
year  after  the  testator's  death,  so  that  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Martin  Bladen  must  be 
approximately,  as  Warton  supposed,  the  date 
when  Collins  came  into  the  estate. 

A  few  facts  about  the  career  of  Charles 
Collins  can  be  gathered  from  official  sources. 
He  was  born,  as  we  have  seen,  on  Feb.  8, 
1665  6.  It  is  highly  probable  that  he  was 
educated  at  Winchester;  for  a  boy  named 
Collen  or  I'ollinS''  was  a  chorister  at  the 
school  in  1680,95  and  among  the  possessions 
which  Charles  Collins  bequeathed  to  his 
nephew  were  a  drawing  of  Winchester  Col- 
lege and  a  valued  collection  of  Church  music. 
On  March  26.  1686,  he  matriculated  at  New 
College,  Oxford,  as  purr  pauper  serviens,^^ 
but  there  is  no  record  of  his  having  graduated. 
In  later  years,  as  appears  from  his  will,  he 
was  associated  with  Lord  Weymouth  in  some 
way  which  created  expectations  of  a  legacy, 
but  nothing  is  known  of  this  phase  of  his 
career.  On  April  14,  1696,  at  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  the  Great,  Chichester,  he  married 
Elizabeth  Cardif?e,9''  who  must  have  died  at 
some  time  before  1729.  On  March  24,  1729, 
he  was  admitted  a  Brother  of  the  Charter- 
house, on  the  nomination  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle,98  and  there  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life.  How  he  came  to  have  influence  with 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  is  one  of  many  inter- 
esting questions  which  must  be  left  unan- 
swered ;  po.ssibly  Dr.  Hargrave,  afterwards 
Dean  of  Chichester,  whose  son  is  believed  to 
have  been  Collins's  friend,  was  the  inter- 
mediary. His  name  appears  in  the  manu- 
script list  of  the  electors  of  Sussex  compiled 
by  the  agents  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  for 
no  very  reputable  purpose,  in  1734  ;99  here 
he  is  shown  as  being  resident  in  London  but 
having  a  vote  in  respect  of  freehold  propei-ty 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Chichester. 

By  his  will  Charles  Collins  appointed  his 
"doarly  belovefl  Nephews  William  Collins 
and  Dr.  George  Payne  "  his  executors,  and 
made  the  former  his  principal  heir.  "  Item," 
he  directed, 

for  my  freehold  estate  scituate  lying  and 
beinK  in  thf  parish  of  Siiint  Biirthdlniuews 
without  the  Wist  i-'atr-  of  tlic  Citv  of  Cliirester 
Sussex    I   give   and     bequeath   to   my     Nephew 


William  Collins  Son  of  Alderman  William 
Collins  of  the  City  and  County  aforesaid  all 
my  said  freehold  Estate  with  all  AiMmitenances 
belon^'int;  to  it  with  all  Konts  Arn'arages  and 
Profits  from  it  arising'  from  one  Year  after  my 
Decease  to  be  accounted  for  to  him. 

Collins  is  also  to  h;ivc  llio  mofit  precious 
of  his  personal  possessions. 

Item  I  give  to  my  Nephew  William  Collins 
my  Tathers  Picture  in  a  frame  and  my  own 
picture  without  a  Frame  antl  Alexander  taking 
Darius  in  liis  Court  without  a  Frame  and  the 
Draught  of  Winchester  CoUedge  in  a  black 
Frame.  Also  I  give  to  my  aforesaid  Nephew 
William  Collins  my  Silver  Tankard  with  my 
Arms  on  it  and  my  collection  of  Musick  on 
the  Score  [ :]  this  collection  of  Church  Music 
as  irdi  as  Souqs  and  other  Musick^oo  which  if 
you  have  no  relish  of  it  now,  it  may  be  hereafter 
valuable  therefore  pray  make  much  of  it  and 
keep  it  for  the  Love  the  Family  have  l>orn  to 
that  Family .101 

Most  readers  will  forgive  the  disregard  of 
grammatical  consistency  for  the  sake  of  senti- 
ments like  this. 

George  Payne  inherits  two  separate  sums 
of  forty  pounds  and  thirty  guineas,  besides 
pictures  of  "  King  Charles  the  first  and  his 
Queen  in  one  Frame  gilt  and  King  Charles 
the  second  and  Queen  Anne  both  in  Lacker 
or  Gilt  frams  [sic]."  The  testator's  niece, - 
Elizabeth  Collins,  is  left  "  the  sum  of  one 
Shilling  of  good  and  lawfull  Money  of  Great 
Britain,"  together  with  her  grandmother's 
wedding  ring,  and  her  sister  Anne  one  shil- 
ling only ;  with  the  prospect  of  sharing  be- 
tween them  "  the  Lord  Viscount  Waymouth 
and  his  Sister's  Money  if  there  be  am'  likely- 
hood  of  it."  We  know  that  whatever  like- 
lihood there  may  have  been  was  not  realised; 
for  the  will  of  Lord  Weymouth,  who  died  in 
1749.  contains  no  mention  of  any  member  of 
the  <  ollins  family. 

The  statement  is  attributed  to  Dr.  Durn- 
ford,  the  second  husband  of  Anne  Collins, 
"  that  the  si.ster  of  Collins  loved  money  to 
excess,  and  evinced  so  outrageous  an  aver- 
sion to  her  brother,  because  he  squandered 
or  gave  away  to  the  boys  in  the  cloisters  what- 
ever money  he  had,  that  she  destroyed,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  resentment,  all  his  papers,  and 
whatever  remained  of  his  enthusiasm  for 
poetry,  as  far  as  she  could. "102  in  justice  to 
Anne  Durnford  we  must  remember  that  her 
side  of  the  case  has  not  been  heard,  and  that 
there  is  no  evidence  for  the  story  except  the 
unsavoury  evidence  of  a  man  who  proclaims 
himself  capable  of  besmirching  his  wife's 
memory  after  her  death.  The  probability  is 
that  Durnford  knew  nothing  more  than  that 
his  wife  had  destroyed  papers  of  some  kind 
which  her  brother  had  vahurl  ;  ami  it  is  vcrv 


likely,  if  tliat  is  so,  tliat  it  was  the  collortion, 
of  Church  music  and  songs  which  came  to 
this  untimely  end.  However  that  may  be, 
one  cannot  read  the  will  of  Charles  ('olliiis 
without  wondering  whether,  by  good  fortune, 
some  of  the  pictures  may  have  survived,  and 
whether  in  some  neglected  corner  there  may 
still  l>e  found  a  silver  tankard  engraved  with 
the  Collins  arms  :  Vert,  a  grifhn  segreant  or. 

P.    L.    Cakvek. 
(Ti)   he   continued.) 

81  Colton.  '  Hvpocrisv,'  quoted  hv  the 
•D.N.B.'  under  'Hardham.' 

82  As  ^rr.  Ainsworth  insists  ('  Poor  Collins,' 
p.  viii.,  following  M.  Emile  Montegut. 

8^  Langhurne  says,  with  heavy  ;uul  lalxtrious 
irony,  that  Collins  "  proceede<l  so  far  towards 
a  tragedy — a*;  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
manager." 

84  See  Mr.  H.  O.  White's  article,  '  William 
Collins  an<l  Miss  Bundv,'  in  the  Review  of  Eng- 
lish Studies  for  1930,  p.  437. 

85  •  Mulso's  letters  to  Gilbert  White,'  p.  7. 
8b  He    had   formerly,     according   to    Nichols, 

been  rector  of  East  Hoadley,  Sussex,  rector  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  chaplain-in- 
ordinarv  to  the  King.  ('  Literarv  Anecdotes,' 
Vol.  i,  p.  416). 

87  Foster,  Alumni  Oxonienses,  p.  607. 

88  On  March  2,  1750,  he  tells  Mrs.  Spence  that 
he  has  held  a  commission  "  now  above  six 
years.  3  and  a  half  of  which  I  have  been  a 
Lieutenant."  On  Oct.  23,  175.5,  he  reminds  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  that  he  has  been  "  eleven 
vears  an  Officer."  (Ad.  MSS.  32724,  f.  159,  and 
32860.   f.   146). 

89  Nichols,  '  Literary  Anecdotes.'  Vol.  i.  p. 
416.  See  also  the  Dean's  numerous  letters  in 
the  Newcastle  Correspondence  (Ad.  MSS. 
32698-.33087). 

90  A<1.  MS.  32704,  f.  535. 

91  Thomas  Warton  says  of  Collins,  in  the 
course  of  his  letter  to  Hymers  :  "  I  have  seen 
all  his  odes  already  pul)!ished  in  his  own  hand- 
writing; they  had  the  marks  of  re))eated  correc- 
tion :  he  was  perpetually  changing  his 
epithets." 

92  Warton's  note  on  '  The  Dunciad,'  iv,  560. 
(Pope's   'Works,'   1797,  Vol.   v,   p.     284). 

93  Grntlemnn's  Mnj/dzine,  Vol.  xvi,  p.  107. 
The  fact  that  Rla<len  is  describecl  as  "  of 
Albury  Ilatch.  I-Issex,"  may  be  a  further  excuse 
for  the  error,  if  Warton  knew  that  CoUins's 
family  originally  came  from   Essex. 

94  Eilber  is  a  possible  variant  of  the  name 
of  the  Essex  familv  of  OoHins. 

95  '  Winchester  Long  Holls,'  ed.  C.  W.  Hoi- 
gate,  pp.  .36  and   40. 

96  Foster.  Alunuii  Oj-nnieiisrs  (Early  Sei-ics), 
Vol.  i,  p.  .308.  His  name  is  given  iilternatively 
as  "  Colling."  but  his  identity  is  clear  from 
his  father's  name,  Roger,  and  his  being  "  of 
Chiehester." 

97  ,\(1.   MS.  5699,  f.  184. 

98  Private  iuff)rniati(m  kindly  Mii))died  from 
the  records  of  the  (,'harterhouse  by  (.'a|ilain  E. 


fO  ^. 


R.  Wilson.  It  may  l)e  aildoil  that  although, 
Kenerally  speakin^f,  the  iiiiuateis  of  the  Charter- 
house were  j^entleinen  by  biitli  wlio  had  fallen 
into  poverty,  the  latter  condition  was  subject 
to  many  exceptions.  Sniythe  '  Historical 
Account  of  Ciiarter-House,"  pp.  25H-24iO)  gives  an 
impressive  list  of  doctors,  scientists  and 
scholars  who  chose  to  live  there  for  the  sake 
of  peace  ami  freedom  for  study,  concluding, 
'"And  very  recently.  Sir  Henry  Mackn'orfh, 
Bart,  here  terminated  an  existence  the  lattei* 
part  of  which  was  spent  in  great  comfort  in 
this  peaceful  spot." 

99  Ad.  MS.  33059  B. 

100  The  words  italicised  are  inserted  in  the 
margin. 

101  In  this  portion  of  the  will  the  testator 
seems  to  have  set  down  his  thoughts  as  they 
occurre<l  to  him,  with  conversational  fieedom. 
The  will  was  begun,  apparently  with  the  help 
of  a  lawyer,  on  Sept.  2,  1740,  and  was  finished, 
again,  apparently,  with  legal  help,  on  June  19, 
1742.  The  part  written  in  the  interval  seems 
to  have  lieen  done  by  the  old  man  himself, 
without  assistance. 

The  probable  reason  for  the  postponement  is 
that  the  lawyer,  after  writing  out  the  opening 
sentences,  enquired  who  wei-e  to  be  the  execu- 
tors, and  then  ascertained  by  a  ciuestion  that 
the  nephew  William  Collins,  whoso  name  was 
proosed.  was  not  yet  tAventy-one;  tiie  testator 
then  put  off  the  completion  of  tlie  doeument 
rather  than  substitute  anv  other  name. 

102  Quoted  by  Moy  Thomas,  '  Poetical  Works 
of  William  Collins,'  p.  Ixiii. 
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NOTES    ON    THE    LIFE    OF 
WILLIAM    COLLINS. 

(See  anic  pp.  128.  146,  167.) 

]\f <  >V  Tiioinas,  in  an  effort  to  give  order  and 
'^^  eolieroiiot'  to  thi'  chaotic  mass  of  details 
availablf,  has  increased  the  confusion  by  in- 
venting new  facts  out  of  his  imagination.  Col- 
lins's  mother  had  died  at  the  beginning  of 
Julv,  1744,  and  had  directed  in  her  will  that 
tile  wliole  of  her  possessions,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  copyhold  land  within  the  Manor  of 
(ackham,  should  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
divided  equally  between  Elizabeth,  Anne  and 
William  Collins.  The  mention  of  Cackham 
must  have  reminded  Moy  Thomas  that  Soutl\- 
cott  Farm,  the  homo  of  the  Martin  family, 
was  in  this  neighbourhood.  Accordingly  he 
hastens  to  add  that  the  land  in  question  was 
■'  secured  by  his  mother's  marriage  settlement 
to  her  children."  He  then  tells  the  story  of 
('ollins's  supposed  visit  to  Colonel  Martin  in 
Flanders,  the  offer  of  the  curacy  of  Birdham, 
and  the  meeting  with  Hardham,  and  con- 
tinues : 

Iioui  that  time  Collins  appears  to  have 
;i(lopted  the  prc-carinus  profession  of  a  man  of 
letters.  lie  disposed  of  the  property  inherited 
from  hi.s  mother  to  his  relative  Mr.  George 
Fayne,  and  probably  .subsisted  on  the  proceeds. 
He  became  a  frequenter  of  the  leading  coffee- 
housps,  and  (•ontracte<l  au  acquaintance  with 
actors  and  tlie  theatre.  lie  soon  dissipated  his 
small  fortune,  and  fell  into  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments. .\l>oiit  tliis  time  he  made  the 
actjuaintanoe  fit  Johnson. 103 

This  account  has  come  to  be  accepted  as 
authoritative,  and  is  followed  by  such  modern 
bioLjraphers  as  Professor  Bronson  and  Mr. 
Ainsworth.  Let  us  look  at  the  facts  of  the 
case,  80  far  as  we  can  ascertain  them.  The 
original  Edmund  ^lartin,  the  father  of 
Colonel  Martin  and  of  Mrs.  Collins,  seems  to 
have  died  intestate;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
ownership  of  Southcott  Farm  descended  in 
the  ordinary  course  to  his  elder  son,  Henry. 
Henry  Martin  died  in  1715,  leaving  "  all  my 
Copyhold  lands  and  tenements  whatsoever 
lying  and  being  in  the  Manor  of  Cackham  " 
to  his  brotlior  Edmund.  Edmund  ^Tartin, 
whom   we  know   as  (ollins's  uncle,   sold     the 


103  •  Pi)etiial   Works  ul    Willi. mi   (.nilins.'  pp. 


propcitv  on  17  Jan.,  1717,  to  ono  John 
CioiK'hoi-,1"^  and  witli  that  transaction  it 
passed  for  ever  away  from  the  Martin  family. 
It  is,  therefore,  impossible  that  this  estate 
sliould  ever  have  descended  to  Mrs.  Collins,  or 
been  secured  to  her  children  by  her  marriage 
pettlement.  It  is  true  that  Mrs.  Collins,  at 
her  death,  owned  land  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, and  bequcatlied  it,  as  we  have  seen, 
to  hi-r  chihlreii  ;  but  that  land  had  been  left 
to  her  by  her  husband,  as  a  comparison  of  the 
two  wills  will  show.  Presumably  Alderman 
Collins  had  acquired  it  by  purchase,  as  he 
certainly  had  not  inherited  it  from  his  father. 

The  statement  that  Collins  disposed  of  this 
property  to  Georiie  Payne,  lived  for  a  time  on 
the  proceeds,  and  "  soon  dissipated  his  email 
fortune,"  is.  to  say  the  least,  misleading. 
The  will  of  Mrs.  Collins,  for  some  reason 
which  cannot  now  be  explained,  was  not 
proved  until  12  Aug.,  1745,  more  than  a  year 
after  the  testator's  death,  and  the  sale  to 
GeorLre  Payne  did  not  take  place  till  late  in 
1749,  after  the  death  of  Colonel  Martin.  Of 
that  transaction  something  more  shall  be  said 
in  its  place. 

Ragsdale,  though  nearer  to  the  sources  of 
information,  is  hardly  more  convincing  than 
Moy  Thomas,  for  it  is  evident  that  he  pre- 
tended to  a  greater  knowledge  of  Collins's 
private  affairs  than  he  actually  possessed. 
SpeakiuLi  of  Collins's  first  arrival  in  London 
from  Oxford,  he  says  : 

Colonel  Afartin  was  at  that  time  -n-ith  his 
rnpiment:  ;in<I  Mr.  Payne,  a  near  relation,  who 
li;>d  tlip  management  of  the  Coloners  affairs, 
hiid  likf'wisp  a  commission  to  supply  the 
Ci'lliiises  with  small  sums  of  money. 

We  need  not  review  the  evidence  again.  We 
have  already  found  satisfactory  proof  that 
<  olonel  ^lartin  was  not  related  to  George 
Payne. ^'^5  unless  the  fact  that  his  sister  had 
married  Payne's  maternal  uncle  can  be  said 
to  constitute  a  relationship.  To  impart  any 
semblance  of  probability  to  the  storj'  so  far 
we  must,  as  before,  substitute  the  name  of 
Charles  Collins  for  that  of  Colonel  Martin; 
though  even  with  that  emendation  the  state- 
ment that  Payne  had  a  commission  to  supply 

104  Private  information  kindly  supplie<l  by 
Mr.  .John  W.  (loodj^er,  the  pre.sent  owner  of  the 
pidpeity,  tlironjjh  liis  solicitor.s,  Messrs.  Pink, 
.Marston  &  Bin4i,  of  Portsmouth. 

lO'i  It  couUl  be  added  tiiat  the  Colonel  was  not 
with  his  regiment  at  this  time,  but  command- 
ing a  detafhment  at  Fort  William.  The  point 
is  of  no  importance  except  as  a  further  re- 
minder  that  Hagsdale's  account  ot  any  matter 
in  which  he  was  not  personally  concerned 
tibould  always  be  taken  with  reserve. 


the  i.'oUias  lamil  witli  sm.ill  nuih.s  of  money 
is  open  lo  grave  doubt.  The  narrative  con- 
liiiiics : 

Tin-  <(ilriQi-l  wi\-  the  iiioie  sparine  in  tliis 
Older,  haviujf  sufl.red  eonsi<ltMal)ly  by  AUler- 
nian  C<^llins,  wlio  had  t'orinerly  Ijeon  liis  agent, 
and  forj;ettinj{  tliat  hi-^  wile's  brother's  cash 
was  not   lii-i  own,  li.id  apiilied  it  to  iii^  own  use. 

All  that  oaii  bo  said  of  that  libellous  allega- 
tion is  thai  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  only 
dot'umentary  evidence  available  after  two 
bundled  years.  The  will  of  .\lderman  Collins 
has  every  appearance  of  being  that  of  an 
honest  man  in  affluent  circumstances.  He 
appoints  his  wife  the  sole  executrix  and  leaves 
hoi-  the  whole  of  his  properly,  but  directs  that 
she  shall  sell  "so  much  thereof  as  shall  be 
necessary  to  pay  off  and  discharge  my  Debts." 
The  debts  cannot  have  amounted  to  much  ;  for 
it  is  apparent  from  the  will  of  Mrs.  ("oUins 
that  she  was  able,  when  her  turn  came,  to 
dispose  of  the  whole  estate  which  her  husband 
had  left  her.  Another  reason  for  doubting 
the  slory  is  that  Colonel  Martin  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  very  small  means,  as  we 
shall  find  at  a  later  stage. 

We  need  not  quarrel  with  the  statement 
that  (  ollins 

lailed  on  his  cousin  Payne,  gaily  dressed,  and 
with  a  feather  in  Iiis  liat ;  at  which  hi.s  rehition 
expressed  surprise,  and  told  him  his  ai)pear- 
ance  was  by  no  means  that  of  a  y<iunj?  man  who 
lia<l   not  a   single  j^uinea   lie  could  fall  his  own. 

That  is  probal)le,  though  of  infinitesimal 
importance.  In  the  continuation  we  are  told 
that  Collins  expressed  contempt  for  Payne  be- 
hind his  back,  but  was  obliged  to  bo  polite  to 
him  because  of  his  dependance  on  the  allow- 
ance ;  until,  finally, 

his  frequent  demands  foi-  a  supply  oblijjcd  Mr. 
Payne  to  tell  him  he  nin-^t  imisue  some  other 
line  of  life.  foi-  he  was  sure  Colonel  Maitin 
won  Id  tie  displeased  with  him  for  lia\inK  done 
>f>  much.  Thi.s  resource  hein"  stopped,  forced 
him  to  set  about  some  woiTv,  (\f  which  his 
fli.stmi)  iif  llif  Hcriidl  III  l.rii itiinji  was  the 
fii-t. 

From  the  facts  as  we  understand  them  it  is 
easy  to  sugL'est  a  more  natural  and  less  dis- 
creditable explanation  of  the  visits  to  George 
Payne,  and  the  "  frequent  demands  for  a 
supplv."  The  two  nephews,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  joint  executors  of  the  will  of  Charles 
Collins  Though  the  name  of  William  Col- 
lins comes  first  in  the  document  it  appears 
that  Payne,  perhaps  by  right  of  his  settled 
position  and  far  creater  age,  took  the  load  in 
■  •ompleting  the  formalities.  To  him  alone 
".Administi'ation  was  gi-antcd  of  all  and 
singular   the   (joods   ('battels    and    Credits   of 


tho  said  Decoasod,"  though  with  "  Power 
reserved  of  nicikinii  the  liko  <Jraiit  to  Willi.'iTn 
Collins  the  other  Executor  named  in  thr  said 
Will  when  he  sliall  appl^  for  the  same." 
Collins,  if  he  wished  to  know  liow  matters 
were  progressing,  would  find  it  easier  to  go 
round  to  his  cousin's  house  in  Bruton  Street 
than  to  deal  with  the  lawyers,  and  it  may 
have  been  on  the  O'^casion  of  his  doint;  so  that 
he  iiave  offence  by  wearing  gay  clothes  and  a 
featht-r  in  his  hat.  It  must  at  first  have  been 
tantalising  to  di.scover  that,  althougli  he  was 
to  be  the  owner  of  freehold  property  in 
Chichester,  "  with  all  Rents  Arrearages  and 
Profits  fi-om'it  ari-in'^."  he  was  not  entilled 
to  receive  a  penny  until  a  full  year  from  the 
date  of  his  uncle's  death.  If  he  was  in  serious 
difficulties,  as  we  are  led  to  believe,  he  may 
have  been  driven  to  ask  for  an  advance  from 
the  estate,  or  even  for  a  peisonal  loan.  Payne, 
in  all  tho  circumstances,  coulil  hardly  rofuse 
outright  ;  but  the  request  would  increase  his 
sense  of  authority,  and  Collins  would  receive 
a  small  loan  and  a  disproportionately  stern 
lecture  on  the  evil  of  extravagance.  The 
scene,  one  imagines,  was  re-enacted  two  or 
three  times  at  short  intervals,  and  on  the  last 
occasion  ("ollins  was  told  in  tones  of  finality 
that  he  must  expect  no  more  advances,  and 
must  wait  for  the  rest  until  he  should  be 
entitled  to  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  the 
lawyers. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Collins's  genius, 
considered  in  i-solation  from  his  character, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  reputation  has 
suffered  from  the  Ix'lief  that  he  made  out- 
raL'eous  demands  upon  the  income  of  Colonel 
Martin  :  and  that  after  his  father  had 
criminally  eml>ezzled  money  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  same  kindly  and  unsuspecting  relative. 
It  is  even  nauseating  to  think  of  such  a  per- 
.son  composinc  his  tribute  to 

the  l)iav(>,  who  sink  to  rest 
Hv  ;il!  their  country's  wishes  blest 

after  shamelessly  victimisiuL'  one  of  tho  living 
brave  who  might  at  any  time  be  numbered 
among  the  fallen.  Though  much  of  the  truth 
still  remains  obscure,  oui-  investigation  has 
demonstrated,  we  may  hope,  at  least  that 
contemporary  gossip  is  not  infalliljlo. 

Accordinc;  to  Ragsdale  it  was  after  <;eorge 
Payne  had  delivered  his  ultimatum  that 
("ollins  bc'/an  his  '  Review  of  the  .\dvance- 
ment  of  Ticarnitig.'  We  must,  howevei',  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  Pope  Leo  X  had  ex- 
hausted his  usefulness  some  months  earlier, 
and  that  it  was  Aristotle  who  was  called  into 
rfei.^ui6ition     at     thit     juncture.        VV'a     havo 


alroad.v  noricod  evidence  that  tlie  '  Review  of 
the  Advancement  of  Learning  '  was  not  only 
begun,  but  within  measurable  distance  of 
completion,  before  the  end  of  1744;  whereas, 
unless  our  reconstruction  is  fundamentally 
unsound,  the  first  of  the  series  of  inlervitws 
with  (ieorije  Payne  cannot  have  taken  place 
until  after  the  death  of  <  harles  Collins,  about 
till-  beizinnint;  of  1745. 

We  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  was  .some 
time  duriiii;  the  sprini:  or  early  summer  of 
1745  tlial  ('ollins  was  pursued  by  bailiffs,  met 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  ultimately  escaped  into  the 
country  with  several  guineas  obtained  "  on  the 
credit  of  a  translation  of  Aristotle's 
Poeticks. "  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  his  flight  into  the  country  took  him  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ragsdale's  house  at 
Richmond.  It  is  certain  that  he  was  for 
some  time  in  close  association  with  Ragsdale, 
wlio  describes  the  sequel  from  personal  know- 
ledge, and  in  terms  which  carry  entire  con- 
viction. 

Both  Dr.  .T(ihns07i  and  Afr.  L;ini,'liorue  are 
mi^takf-n  when  th(  y  say,  the  "'  Translation  of 
Aristotle"  was  neer  begun  I  know  the  cnn- 
trary,  for  some  pro^iess  was  made  in  both,  but 
most  in  the  latter.  From  tlie  freedom  subsist- 
inpr  between  us,  wr  took  the  liVMnty  of  saying 
anything  "to  each  o'her.  I  one  day  reproached 
him  with  idleness:  when,  to  convince  me  my 
cei!»ure  was  un.jnsl  he  showed  me  many  sheets 
of  hi.'*  "  Translatiin  of  Aristotle,"  which  he 
sai<i  he  had  so  fully  emp'oyed  himself  alioiit, 
as  to  prevent  hii'i  calling  on  many  of  his 
friends   so   frequfnt'y   as   h^   used   to   do. 

The  narrator  then  lapses  into  vagueness 
with  the  statement  that  "  soon  after  this  " 
t  ollins  arrangeil  with  3Ianby  to  contribute 
to  the  ■  Biographia  Britannica.'  That  can- 
not be  disproved,  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
any  work  of  the  kind  which  Collins  did  at  this 
period  was  in  fulfilment  of  an  arrangement 
made  in  the  picvious  year.  We  have  already 
noticed  Ragsdale's  next  recollection — "  To 
raise  a  present  subsistence  he  set  about  writing 
his  odes  " — and  have  decided,  on  grounds  of 
probability,  that  Collins  had  composed  one, 
at  least,  of  the  odes  at  the  time  when  he  lei. 
Oxford,  and  that  the  inspiring  motive  was 
not  meifly  mercenary.  We  have,  however, 
accepted  Ragsdale's  testimony  that  ceitain 
poems,  complete  or  incomplete,  were  written 
at  his  house  and  in  his  presence.  That 
statement  clearly  relates  itself  to  an  oijserva- 
tion  made  by  Professor  Bronson  and  other 
critics  that  the  companion  odes  '  To  Pity  ' 
and  '  To  Fear  '  might  have  been,  and  pro- 
bably were,  an  offshoot  from  th(^  infciisive 
sludv   of    Aristotle.      Piofessor   Bion.'-on    add.'- 


that,  ill  his  opinion,  "  the  conclnsion  of  eadi 
ode  indicates  that  Collins  was  intending;  to 
write  a  tragedy. "^'^^  We  have  supposed  that 
L'oJIins  took  the  line  of  least  resistance  when 
he  turned  from  the  practice  to  the  theory  of 
tlie  drama  ;  but  it  is  natural  that  a  poet  of 
his  aspirations  should  have  entertained 
thoui:hts  of  a  work  on  the  grand  scale  even 
without  Hardham's  encouragement,  and  Col- 
lins, though  he  had  postpont'd  the  writing 
of  his  tragedy,  would  probably  not  have 
admitted  that  he  had  abandoned  the  project 
for  ever. 

Hairsdale,  who  placed  Collins  iiiider  obli- 
gations— or  thought  he  did — by  giving  him 
"  a  aenoral  invitation  to  my  house,  so  that 
he  frecjuently  passed  whole  days  there,"  has 
spoilt  the  effect  of  his  generosity  by  s])eaking 
of  the  poet  a  little  later  as  living  "  with  and 
upon  his  friends."  Probably  Collins  took 
the  invitation  somewhat  too  literally,  and, 
believing  that  Ragsdale  valued  his  friend- 
ship, failed  to  realise  that  he  was  regarded 
as  an  objcvt  of  charity.  How  he  subsisted 
during  the  next  few  months  is  not  known,  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  he  was  in  serious  difli- 
culties,  as  any  lawyer  or  banker  would  have 
accepted  his  uncle's  will  or  his  mother's  as 
satisfactory  security  for  a  loan.  When  next 
we  hear  of  him  there  is  no  sign  that  his 
movements  were  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
money.  On  Sept.  7,  1745,  Mulso  writes  to 
Cilbert    White: 

Collins  lias  been  smne  Time  retnrn'd  frnm 
Fbuiilers,  in  nrdei-  to  put  on  Ve  Gown  as  I 
lieai-,  &  fjet  a  ciiapl;- iiicy  in  a  h'egiiiient.  Don't 
hni'fli,  indeed  1  deii't  on  these  occasions:  This 
will  be  ye  second  ac  (iiaintance  of  mine  who  be- 
comes ye  T)iinj<   Ffc  most  derides. 117 

It  is  universally  assumed,  and  with  good 
reason,  that  ('ollins's  object  in  visiting 
Flanders  was  to  see  his  militarv  uncle. 
Colonel  ^fartin,  th<  n  commanding  the  Eighth 
Regiment  of  Foot.^f'^  If  there  is  any  truth  in 
Hay's  story  that  Colonel  Martin  pronoiMiced 
him  too  indolent  for  the  army,  and  bettei* 
fitted  for  the  Church,  we  may  be  morally  sure 
that  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  words 
were  spoken.  How,  then,  did  it  happen  that 
so  unmartial  a  character,  after  settling  down 
for  a  year  or  more  to  the  congenial  life  of  a 

iofi  •  f'fH^ins  f.f  William   Culiins,'  p.  97. 

107  •  [.etiers  til  (lillieit  White,"  p.  !».  Quoted 
by  RirklM'ck  Hill  in  liis  notes  to  .Fohnson's 
'  T,it'p  '   lit'   Cdllin^. 

108  .See  iiiitf  pp.  14ft-.50  aliovp.  E.\actly  when 
C'lhiMi'l  .Miirtin  went  abiTnid  after  his  sojourn 
iu  Scotland  is  not  known,  but  presunialily  it 
was  not  much  later  than  .Mav  14,  ITi.'i,  on  whi<  h 
date  Ut  wuo  still  settled  at  t'ort  WilJiiim. 


man  of  letters,  had  siuUleiily  dosed  his  books 
and  taken  a  great  an.uunt  of  trouble  to  offer 
himself  as  a  soldier?  CoUins's  biograpiicru 
do  him  far  less  than  justice  when  thev  assume 
that  he  chose  tlii^  inopporium-  moment  to 
worry  <  olonel  Martin  about  his  need  of 
money  or  the  problem  of  his  future  career. 
The  obvious  explanation  is  that  "  some  time  " 
before  the  date  of  Mulso's  letter — actually  on 
July  25,  1745— the  Young  Pretender  had 
landed  in  Scotland.  The  country  was  in 
extreme  danger:  in  far  greater  danger  than 
is  commonty  realised  by  people  who  allow 
their  view  of  the  rebellion  to  be  obscured  by 
Culloden.  Military  historians  have  found 
much  to  admire  in  the  Prince's  strategy,  and 
in  the  tactics  to  which  he  owed  his  victories 
at  Prestonpans  and  Falkirk.  It  has  even 
been  thought  that  he  would  have  had  an 
excellent  chance  of  reaching  London  if  he  had 
taken  the  tide  in  his  affairs  at  the  flood 
instead  of  spending  time  in  raising  the  High- 
lands. He  could  then  have  invited  the 
French,  who  had  an  army  ready  to  sail,  to 
come  over  and  help  him  to  consolidate  his  vic- 
tory, and  the  war  would  have  been  continued 
on  English  soil  if  it  could  have  been  continued 
at  all. 

Though  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  Eighth  Regiment  would  be  ordered  home 
when  the  news  of  the  rebellion  became  known, 
theie  was  much  to  be  said  for  Collins's  deci- 
sion to  run  over  to  Flanders  at  once  rather 
than  wait  for  his  uncle's  return.  Colonel 
^lartin  would  probably  land  in  Scotland; 
but  it  appeared  that  Scotland  was  to  be  the 
scene  of  a  civil  war.  and  it  is  notoriously  dif- 
ficult for  an  irresponsible  civilian  to  arrange 
an  interview  with  a  soldier  on  active  service. 
Thei-e  was  no  serious  fighting  in  Flanders : 
partly  because  both  sides  were  exhausted  after 
Fontenoy,  and  partly  because  it  was  realised 
that  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Pretender 
must  decide  the  next  move.  In  these  circum- 
stances Collins's  best  and  simplest  plan  would 
be  to  leave  London  by  one  of  the  boats  sailing 
regularly  down  the  Thames  to  Holland,  and 
wait  for  ("olonel  Martin  at  his  port  of  em- 
barkation,  whatever  that  might  be. 

It  is  probable  that  Mulso  is  reporting  the 
uncle's  advice  rather  than  the  nephew's 
intention  when  be  says  that  Collins  had  re- 
turned to  "  got  a  chaplaincy  in  a  Pegiment." 
We  gather  that  Colonel  Martin  did  not  ap- 
prove of  him  as  a  volunteer,  even  for  the 
duration  of  the  rebellion:  but,  remembering 
that  the  young  man  had  once  caused  him  some 
embarrassment  by  troubling  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  about  an  application  for  a  curacy. 
he  may  well  have  suggested  that  it  might  be- 
better   to  be   iiu'ompctont   in   two   professions 

tli;ni   in  one.  P.   L.    <'\i!vpn. 

(Tv   Ijy  cull  f  til  111(1.  ) 
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NOTES    ON    THE    LIFE    OF 
WILLIAM    COLLINS. 

(See  ante  pp.   128,  146,   167,   182.) 

A  BOUT  the  beginning  of  1746  Collins  would 
•^  be  able  to  gather  the  fir.st  harvest  of  rents, 
arrearages  and  profits,  but  it  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve that  the  debt  to  George  Payne,  and  other 
liabilities  incurred  since  his  uncle's  death, 
would  make  alarming  inroads  upon  the  earlier 
instalments.  When  next  we  hear  of  him  on 
May  28,  1746,  he  is  very  far  from  the  piti- 
able state  so  vividly  described  by  Dr.  John- 
son as  the  effect  of  real  poverty  ;  he  is  hap- 
pily and  proudly  impecunious,  much  in  the 
manner  of  Charles  Surface.  We  gather  that 
he  is  still  lodging  with  Miss  Bundy  at  King's 
Square  Court,  so  that  ]\lulso  is  still  able  to 
watch  his  movements  with  neighbourly  malice 
and  report  them  with  neighbourly  precision. 
I  can't  help  telling  You.  tho'  'tis  a  little  un- 
charitable, that  Collins  appears  in  good  cloaths 
k  a  wretched  carcass,  at  all  ye  gay  Places,  the' 
it  was  with  ye  utmost  Difficulty  that  He  scrap'd 
together  5  pound  for  Miss  Bundy  at  whose  Suit 
He  was  arrested  &  whom  by  his  own  confession 
He  never  intended  to  pay.  I  don't  believe  He 
■will  tell  ye  Story  in  Verse,  tho'  some  circum- 
stances "f  his  taking  would  be  burlesque 
enough.  The  Bailliff  introduc'd  himself  with  4 
Gentlemen  who  came  to  drink  Tea,  &  who  all 
together  could  raise  but  one  Guinea. 
The  avayva>pi(Tii  (a  word  He  is  fond  of)  was 
quite  striking  &  ye  catastrophe  quit«  poetical 
&  interesting.109 

Tho  very  rare  w-ord  avayva>pi(Ti^  is  clearly, 
as  Mr.  H.  O.  White  has  suggested, ^0  a  recol- 
lection of  Aristotle's  '  Poetics,'  where  it  is  de- 
fined as  "  a  change  from  ignorance  to  know- 
ledge, producing  love  or  hate  between  the 
persons  destined  by  the  poet  for  good  or  bad 
fortune. '^11  Presumably  the  avayvu>pi(Tis 
on  this  occasion  came  with  the  recognition 
of  the  bailiff  for  the  person  he  was. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  Mulso's  gos- 
sip any  further  except  to  make  a  brief  com- 
ment on  the  statement  that  Collins,  by  his 
own  confession,  had  never  intended  to  pay 
Miss  Bundy.  Mulso,  in  all  probability,  had 
heard  of  tho  confession  not  from  Collins  him- 
self but  from  iMiss  Bundy,  for  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  ^lulso  and  Bundy  families 
had  been  on  friendly  terms  for  a  7iumber  of 
years. ^'12  Some  kind  of  misunderstanding 
there  must  have  been,  for  no  person  in  Col- 
lins'.s  position,  even  with  every  wish  to  be 
dishonest,  could  have  imagined  that  he  could 


evade   an   indisputable  debt  to  his   landlady 
by  simply  refusing  to  pay  it.     The  probabil- 
ity is  that  Miss  Bundy  was  one  of  a  number 
of  persons  who  had  allowed  Collins  credit  on 
the  strength  of  his  uncle's  will  ;  but  it  is  easy 
to     believe     that     Collins,     unintentionally, 
exaggerated    his    prospect    of     wealth,    and, 
when  at  last  his  eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  sight 
of  gold,   thought     first     of     entertaining  his 
friends  instead  of   paying  his  debts.        Miss 
Bundy,  having  heard  sounds  of  revelry  with 
disapproval,     would     disapprove     still     more 
when  she  was  offered  only  a  fraction  of  the 
sum  due  to  her,  and  asked  to  wait  for  the  rest 
till  the  next  financial  harvest.     Partly,  per- 
haps, to  teach  the  young  man  a  lesson — for 
we  understand  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  deceased  clergyman  whose  sermons  had  been 
publishedii'5 — she   went  through   the   form   of 
having  her  lodger  arrested.     If  it  was  by  her 
stage-management  that  the  bailiff  arrived  at 
the  same  moment  as  the  four  guests  who  had 
come  to  drink  tea,  she  must  have  had  a  fine 
sense  of  dramatic  effect.     Whatever  her  inten- 
tion may  have  been,  it  can  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty that  the  proceedings  were  not  carried 
to  the  last  extreme,    as   Collins's  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  Prison  Books  of  the  period. 
Much  sentimentality  has    been    wasted  in 
sympathy  with  the  youthful  genius  "  doubt- 
ful of  a  dinner  or  trembling  at  a  creditor  " 
through   four  or  five  dismal  years.        "  Day 
succeeded  day,"   says  the  imaginative  Lang- 
horne,   "  for  the  support  of     which    he    had 
made  no  provision,   and  in  which  he  was  to 
subsist  either  by  the  long-repeated  contribu- 
tions   of     a    friend,    or  the  generosity  of   a 
casual  acquaintance."     "  When  poverty  over- 
took   him,    poor  man,"    says   Gilbert   White, 
"  he   had   too   much   sensibility   of   temper  to 
bear  with  his  misfortunes,  and  so  fell  into  a 
most     deplorable    state    of     mind."        "  His 
mind,"  says  Hay,  "  had  been  so  long  harassed 
with  anxiety,  his  distress  had  made  so  deep 
an  impression  on  him,  that  he  fell  into  a  ner- 
vous disorder,  followed  by  a  great  depression 
of  spirits,  which  reduced  him  to  the  most  de- 
ploraljle  weakness."     "  In  such  untoward  cir- 
cunii^lances,"  says  the    most    careful    of    his 
modern     editors,       "  Collins    composed      the 
pooms  which  have  secured  him  lasting  fame, 
altliough  even  these,   if  Ragsdale's  statement 
can  be  trusted,  were  written  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  money. "11''     It  is  doubtful  whether 
the   forced  habit  of  reading  the  odes*  against 
an  imaginary  background  of  misery  and  hard- 
ship conduces  to  true   appreciation  ;   but,   in 
any  case,  let  us  have  the  truth.       It  is  one 
thing  to  be  financially  embarrassed  after  an 


outbioak  of  oxtiavagancc  and  quite  another 
to  be  oppivssod  by  i^iinding  poverty.  W© 
have  been  led  to  believe,  in  spite  of  the  inci- 
dent of  the  baiJiff,  that  Collins's  outlook  was 
settled  and  cheerful  from  some  time  early  in 
1746.  when  he  must  have  come  into  the  income 
from'  his  uncle's  estate,  and  when,  to  Mulso's 
surprise,  he  began  to  appear  in  good  clothes 
at  all  the  gay  places.  According  to  the  best 
evidence  it  was  at  about  the  same  time  that, 
being  "  in  very  high  spirits,"  he  began  to 
think  of  publishing  his  odes,  and  reached, 
quite  suddenly,  the  height  of  his  creative 
powers. 

Alexander   Carlyle.   who  many  years  later 
found  one  of  Collins's  most  important  manu- 
scripts  lurking    among    his     papers,     was   in 
London  as  a  young  man  from  about  the  be- 
ginning of  March  to  the  middle  of  May,  1746, 
and   a^    he    was   acquainted   with   Thomson, 
Smollett,  Andrew  Millar,  and  other  "  literary 
people,"   must  have  had  excellent  opportun- 
ities of  meeting  Collins.     Carlyle  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  author  of  an  elegiac  poem 
on   Colonel  Gardiner,   part    of    which  has  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Collins's  "  How  Sleep 
the  Brave."     It  has  been  suggested  that  Col- 
lins himself  wrote  the  first  ten  lines,   which 
must,  in  that  case,  be  regarded  as  an  earlier 
version  of  "  How  Sleep  the  Brave,  "^s     It  is 
not  unlikely  that  he  shared  Carlyle's  interest 
in  Colonel  Gardiner,  and  was  willing  to  join 
in  a  tribute  to  his  memory  ;  for  we  have  inde- 
pendent evidence  that  the  hero  had  been  an 
acquaintance,  and  probably  a  friend,  of  Col- 
lins's  military   uncle,    Colonel   Martin. ^^ 

The  poem  which  we  have  called  "  How 
Sleep  the  Brave  "  was  ultimately  published 
with  the  somewhat  awkward  title,  '  Ode 
Written  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  1746.' 
If  we  are  right  in  regarding  it  as  an  offshoot 
from  the  lines  on  Colonel  Gardiner,  it  must 
have  been  written  later  than  April  16,  for 
'  Colonel  Gardiner '  has  an  allusion  to  the 
death  of  Lord  llobert  Kerr  at  the  battle  of 
Culloden.  Whether  the  latter  part  of  April 
can  be  described  with  strict  accuracy  as  the 
beginning  of  the  year  is  a  point  which  might 
be  debated  endlessly.  According  to  the  old 
style  of  reckoning  it  is  literally  the  beginning  ; 
but  perhaps  a  more  relevant  consideration  is 
that  the  poetic  mind  tends  to  follow  nature 
rather  than  the  calendar,  and  to  think  of  tho 
month  of  April  as  the  beginning  of  the  new 
life  which  the  year  is  to  bring  forth. 

It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  that 
any  collaboration  between  Collins  and  Car- 
lyle  must   have   been   between   the   beginning 


of  March  and  the  middle  of  May ;  but  "  How 
Sleep  the  Bravo,"  if  it  is  an  offshoot  from 
'  Colonel  Gardiner,'  must  have  been  written 
later  than  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Cvilloden. 
These  facts  lead  us  to  trace  the  origin  of 
"  How  Sleep  the  Brave  "  to  the  outburst  of 
rejoicing  which  followed  the  news  of  the  vic- 
tory. "  I  was  in  the  coffeehouse  with  Smol- 
lett," says  Carlyle,  "  when  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Culloden  arrived,  and  when  London 
all  over  was  in  a  perfect  uproar  of  joy."ii'' 
Carlyle,  we  gather,  did  not  take  part  in  the 
uproar ;  but  he  had  better  reason  than  most 
Londoners  to  feel  profoundly  relieved,  as  he 
had  himself  fought  against  the  rebels  as  a 
volunteer,  and  knew  the  extent  of  the  danger. 
It  would  be  natural  to  him  to  think  of  the 
fallen,  who  included  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries at  Edinburgh,  and  to  single  out 
Colonel  Gardiner — already  becoming  a  legend- 
ary figure,  but,  in  his  lifetime,  a  neighbour 
and  intimate  friend  of  the  Carlyle  family — as 
eymbolic  of  the  whole  company.  Collins  also, 
besides  being  affected  by  the  prevailing 
enthusiasm,  must  have  had  at  least  one  per- 
sonal reason  for  satisfaction,  for  his  uncle, 
Colonel  3Iartin,  had  taken  a  most  conspicuous 
'  part  in  the  action  ;118  but  Colonel  Martin  had 
happily  sur\-ived,  and  Collins  composed  his 
tribute  to  "  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest,"  with- 
out distinguishing  an  individual. 

The  tumult  of  joy  at  the  suppi'ession  of  the 
rebellion  was  accompanied  or  immediately 
followed  by  other  feelings.  "  I  doubt  not," 
says  a  contemporai-y  writer,  speaking  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  "  but  he  will  endeavour 
to  increase  his  honours  with  the  increase  of 
years ;  and  after  we  have,  by  a  successful  war, 
procui"ed  tranquility  to  the  public,  or  obtained 
it  by  honourable  and  advantageous  treaties, 
I  hope  and  believe  that  he  will  render  himself 
conspicuous  in  promoting  the  fairer  and  more 
lovely  triumphs  of  Trace,  '  Dear  nurse  of 
arts,  plenties,  and  joyful  births.'  "119  In 
this  spirit,  and  probably  about  this  time,  Col- 
lins wrote  his  '  Ode  to  Peace.' 

Before  long  it  began  to  be  realised  that  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  and  his  advisers  were 
devoid  of  the  magnanimity  expected  of  a 
true  hero.  "  I  saw  not  Smollett  again  for 
some  time  after,"  says  Carlyle,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  paragraph  from  which  one  sentence 
has  been  quoted,  "  when  he  showed  Smith 
and  me  tlie  riianiiscript  of  his  Tears  of  fScot- 
la)t<l,  which  was  piihlislicd  not  long  after,  and 
had  such  a  run  of  approbation.  Smollett, 
though  a  Tory,  was  not  a  Jacobite,  but  he  had 
the  feelings  of  a  Scotch  gentleman  on  the  re- 
ported cruelties  that  were  said  to  be  exercised 
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after  the  battle  of  CuUodon."  Those  feelings 
were  shared  by  many  people  who  were  neither 
Scotch  nor  Tories,  and  Collins  has  given  them 
literary  expression  in  the  '  Ode  to  Mercy.' 

There  was  still  a  furthor  stage.  A  poet 
who  had  experienced  this  revulsion  of  feeling 
would  very  soon  lose  his  taste  for  subjects 
even  remotely  connected  with  war  and  blood- 
shed, and  would  be  glad  to  exchange  the 
martial  trumpet  for  the  shepherd's  pipe. 
Carlyle — if  ho  is  correctly  identified  as  the 
author  of  '  Colonel  Gardiner  ' — wrote  an  'Ode 
to  Evening  '  in  the  metre  of  Collins's  odes  '  To 
Pity  '  and  '  To  Peace.'  Collins,  it  is  sup- 
posed, assisted  with  the  first  five  stanzas,  or 
even  wrote  most  of  them  himself,  and  after- 
wards expanded  his  contribution  into  the  un- 
rhymed  '  Ode  to  Evening  '  which  we  know. 

The  poem  entitled  '  Ode  to  a  Lady  on  the 
Death  of  Colonel  Ross  in  the  Action  of  Fon- 
tenoy,'  has  been  left  out  of  this  chronological 
scheme  because  the  several  problems  which  it 
raises  must    be    given  special  consideration. 
We  first  hear  of  it  from  a  letter  written  by 
Joseph  Warton  to  his  brother  Thomas,    and 
happily  preserved  by  the  former's  biographer  : 
You    will    wonder    to    see    my    name    in    an 
advertisement  next  week,  so  I  thought  I  would 
apprize  you  of  it.     The  case  was  tliis.      Collins 
met  me  in  Surrey,  at  Guildford  Races,  when  1 
wrote  out  for   him   my   Odes,   and   he   likewise 
communicated  some   of  his  to   me:     and   beins 
both     in    very     high   spirits   we   took    courage, 
resolved  to  join  our  forces,  and  to  publish  them 
imme<liately.     I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  lose 
no  honour  by  this  publication,  because  I  believe 
these   Odes,  "as   they  now   stand,   are   infinitely 
the  best   things   I  ever  wrote.    You   will  see  a 
very   pretty    one   of    Collins's   on    the   death  of 
Colonel   Ross  before   Tournay.     It  is  addressed 
to   a   lady    who    was  Ross's   intimate   acquaint- 
ance, and  who  by  the  way  is  Miss  Bett  Goddard, 
Collins  is  not  to  publish  the  Odes  unless  he  gets 
ten  guineas  for  them. 

I  returned  from  Milford  last  night  where  I 
left  Collins  with  my  mother  and  sister,  and  he 
sets  nut  to-day  for  London.  .  .120 

This  letter,  we  are  told,  is  "  without  a  dato 
of  time  or  place  "  ;  but,  fortunately,  we  aro 
not  entirely  without  the  means  to  supply  the 
more  important  part  of  that  omission.  The 
extreme  limits  are  May  11,  1745,  the  date  of 
the  battle  of  Fontenoy,  and  June  7,  1746, 
when  the  ode  was  published  in  Dodsley's 
•  Museum.'  (Vol.  i.,  pp.  215-7).  We  gather, 
however,  that  the  poem  was  shown  to  War- 
ton  in  manuscript  at  Guildford  Races,  so  that 
we  have  a  simple  choice  between  the  spring 
of  1745  and  the  same  season  of  1746.  Such 
evidence  as  we  have  is  strongly  in  favour  of 
the  later  date.  Though  we  arc  inclined  to 
think  that  Collins's  poverty  was  never  quite 
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60  extreme  as  some  of  his  friends  would  have 
us  believe,  we  do  not  imagine  that  he  was  in 
a   position  to  do  himself   justice  at   fasliion- 
able  resorts  earlier  than  March,  1746,   when 
his  uncle's  will  came  into  operation  ;  whereas 
in  May  of  that  year,   as  iNIulso  observed,  ho 
was   appearing   suitably   dressed    "  at    all   ye 
pay  Places,"  of  which  Guildford  at  the  time 
of  the  Races  was  certainly  one.       Moreover, 
as  the  poem  has    a    certain  topical  interest, 
and  as  it  proved  to  be  acceptable  to  contem- 
porary editors,   it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
it  would  not  have  been  printed  while  the  pub- 
lic was  still  excited  over  the  news  of  the  battle 
if   it   had  existed    at   that   time.     It   is   true 
that    in    Dodsley's    '  Collection  '    of    1748,    in 
which  it  is  republished,  there  is  a  note  below 
the  title:    "  Written  May,  1745";  but  that 
note,  in  all  probability,  was  inserted  by  the 
editor  as  an  assumption  from  the  known  date 
of  the  battle.     In  any  case  it  is  contradicted 
by  a  similar  note  at  the  head  of  "  How  Sleep 
the  Brave  "  :    "  Written  in  the  same  Year." 
As     we    have     seen,     we  have   Collins's  own 
authority  for  the  statement  that  "  How  Sleep 
the  Brave  "  was  written  at  the  beginning  of 
1746. 

The  case  for  the  later  date  would  be 
strengthened  still  further  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  poem  as  first  submitted  to  Dodsley 
included  two  stanzas  which  Collins  added,  or 
perhaps  restored,  to  the  version  appearing  in 
his  '  Odes,'  published  in  December,  1746. 
Professor  Bronson,  noticing  the  absence  of 
these  stanzas  from  a  still  later  text — that  of 
Dodsley's  '  Collection  '  of  1748 — .'supposed 
that  Collins  had  decided  to  omit  them  be- 
cause he  found  on  consideration  that  they 
"  lessen  the  unity  of  the  ode  by  drawing  at- 
tention from  the  death  of  Ross  and  the  sorrow 
of  the  ladv  to  the  state  of  the  nation." 
('  Poems  of  William  Collins,'  pp.  110-1.)  An 
alternative  explanation,  for  which  there  is 
much  to  be  said,  is  that  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  botwocn  author  and  editor,  and 
that  Dodsley  had  his  way  where  his  own  pub- 
lications were  conconicd.  but  Collins  showed 
his  real  preference  by  re-insorling  the  omitti'd 
lines  when  he  was  free  to  do  so.  The  two 
stanzas  are  as  follows : 

f{nt  In  whero,  sunk  in  deep  dpspair, 

Hfr  p'.TrmTt';  tf>rn,  hfr  hosoin   bare, 

Tmnationt  Frerrlom    lies! 

Hf  r  rr.nttofl  trf-ff-  madly  sprrad. 

To   pv'ry   sod    wViifh    wraps   tlie   doad 

Shf  turns  her  jnvlfss  ey«s. 

Ne'er  ;l»all  slie  leave  that   lowly  Rround 

Till   notes  of  triiiin|)h   bnrstinj,'  rour.d 

rrfiflaim  her  reicn  rfstor'd  : 

Till   William   seik   the  sad   retreat. 


And.  hleediug  at  her  sncrod  feet, 
Pi-osent  the  sated  sword. 

At  what  period  would  it  be  most  natural 
to  propose  that  rumberlaiul  should  return  as 
an  avenging  hero  to  the  scene  of  Fontenoy  ? 
Not  immediately  after  the  battle,  when  Cum- 
berland was  so  little  anxious  to  "  seek  the 
sad  retreat  "  that  his  dearest  wish  was  to 
extricate  himself  from  it  without  further  dis- 
aster. The  end  of  1746,  when  the  two 
stanzas  made  their  first  appearance  in  print, 
is  hardly  more  probable,  because  at  that  time 
the  Duke  was  already  back  in  Flanders,  and 
doing  or  preparing  to  do,  so  far  as  military 
conditions  permitted,  the  very  thing  that  the 
poet  urges.  The  kind  of  emotion  to  which 
the  lines  would  be  exactly  ap^jropriate  is  that 
which  swept  the  whole  country  after  Cullo- 
den.  which  Handel  has  recorded  for  all  time 
in  Judas  Maccabaeus,'  and  which  finds  its 
perfect  expression  in  the  aria  "  Sec  the  Con- 
quering Hero  Comes."  It  is  said  that  the 
victorious  army,  drawn  up  on  the  field  of 
Culloden  after  the  battle,  called  out  to  the 
Duke  as  he  rode  by,  "  Now,  Billy,  for 
Flanders.  "121  That  cry  was  soon  to  be 
echoed  by  the  whole  population ;  for  it  was 
universally  felt  that  the  Duke,  having  saved 
the  country  from  invasion,  would  yet  beat 
Marshall  Saxe  on  his  own  ground  and  wipe 
out  the  memory  of  Fontenoy.  To  say,  there- 
fore, that  the  exhortation  to  William  to  "seek 
the  sad  retreat  "  impairs  the  unity  of  a  poem 
on  Fontenoy  is  entirely  to  lose  sight  of  the 
historical  background.  In  the  contemporary 
mind  the  two  themes  were  not  only  closely 
connected :   they  were  essentially  one. 

P.  L.  CARVIiR. 

(To  he  continued.) 

109  Mnlso'e  '  Letters  to  Gilbert  White.'  p.  U. 

UO  Review  of  English  Studies,  Vol.  vi  (1930), 
p.  441. 

m  Aristotle,  '  Poetics,'  1452  a  29  (Butcher's 
translation). 

132  See  the  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  H.  O. 
White  in  his  article  in  the  Review  of  EufjUsh 
Studies  cited  above  (Vol.  vi,  p.  439). 

113  See  Mr.  II.  O.  White's  ai-tido  cited  above. 

U4  Bronson,  '  I'oems  of  William  Collins,'  p. 
xix. 

116  See  the  article  '  Collins  ami  Alexander 
Carlyie  '  in  the  Review  of  English  Studies  for 
January,  19.39. 

116  Martin  had  written  to  the  Duke  of  Eich- 
mond  on  .May  II,  17V):  "  Col.  Gardiner,  since  he 
is  grown  rich  and  Lazy,  is  ye  most  altered  man. 
I  have  seen  in  so  short  a  time;  he  stoops,  pockea 
out  his  head,  and  lias  ve  api)eanince  of  a  Very 
Old  Man."     ('  A  Duke  and  His  Fri.'nds,'  p  4G1). 

117  '  Autobiograj.hy  '   (ed.   1910i,  pp.  108-9. 

lia  This  stattment  is  suppoi-ted   by  the  great 


^a 


nxithoritv  of  Wolfo.  who  wrote  to  a  friend  the 
day  after  the  battle:  "They  [Barrell  s  Regi- 
ment) were  ho\ve%er,  surrounded  by  superior- 
ity and  would  have  been  all  destroye<l  had  not 
Col  Martin  with  his  Regiment  (the  left  of  the 
2nd  line  of  Foot)  mov'd  to  their  assistance,  pre- 
vented mischief,  and  by  a  well-timed  fire  de- 
stroyed a  great  number  of  them  and  ol)ligert 
theiii  to  run  oS."  (Beckles  Willson,  'Lite  and 
Letters   of   James   Wolfe,'   p.   63). 

U9  The  Ciufi. Milan,  No.  1035,  reprinted  by  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  Vol.  xvi,  p.  244. 

120  John  Wooll.  '  Biographical  Memoirs  of 
the  late  Revd.  Joseph  Warton,  D.D.  (1806),  pp. 
14-15,  note. 

la  See  the  'D.N.B.'  under  '  William  Augustus^ 
Duke  of  CumberlaJid.' 


Rcprlnieci  from  NoTrs  AND  Queries, 
September  23,   1939. 

NOTES   ON   THE   LIFE   OF 
WILLIAM  COLLINS. 

(See  ante  pp.  128,  146,  167,  182,  201.) 

■pROM  the  little  that  we  know  of  the  career 
■*-  of  Charles  Koss,  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  he  and  Collins  had  ever  met.  He  was 
born  on  Feb.  9,  1721,  and  in  1732  succeeded 
his  great-uncle,  General  Charles  Ross,  as 
owner  of  the  estate  of  Balna!:!;own.l22  About 
1740123  \yQ  \o6k  a  commission  in  the  Scots 
Guards.  In  1741  he  was  elected  ifember  of 
Parliament  for  the  County  of  Ross  by  twenty 
votes  a!j;ainst  fourteen  for  his  opponent  (Wm. 
MacGill,  op.  cit.  No.  266)  and  thereafter 
incurred  some  criticism  by  his  "  constant  way 
of  voting  with  ye  Opposition  "  (Ibid.,  No. 
268).  A  fragment  of  one  of  his  letters,  dated 
Feb.  25,  1742,  has  survived,  and  contains  thd 
fateful  sentence:  "I  set  out  for  Flanders 
very-  scon,  what  to  do  the  Lord  knows  "  (Ibid., 
No.  723).  That  accords  with  the  fact  that, 
after  an  unexpected  delay,  the  Guards  em- 
barked at  Woolwich  for  Ostcnd  on  May  26, 
1742,124  and  did  not  return  home  until  aftet 
the  engagement  in  which  Ross  lost  his  life. 
"  Altogether,"  says  the  editor  of  the  family 
papers,  "  we  see  a  brave  and  generous  youth, 
more  inclined  for  soldiering  than  business, 
yet  in  politics  with  a  mind  of  his  own,  and  no 
time-server"  (Ibid.  No.  724). 

It  may  be  a  significant  fact  that  a  circum- 
tantial  account  of  Ross's  death — the  earliest 
known — is  found  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
Colonel  John  Munro  to  Duncan  Forbes  of 
Culloden,  the  famous  Lord  President  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  The  writer  begins  by  assur- 
ing Forbes  "  that  your  Son  is  in  good  Health, 
and  suffered  nothing  but  the  loss  of  his  horse, 
who  was  shot  in  our  retreat."  He  then  re- 
lates how  "  poor  Charles  Ross  of  Balnagown  " 
was  shot  with  a  musket-ball  early  in  the 
action,  and  died  the  same  night  at  Head- 
quarters.^25  From  this  it  appears  that  the 
fallen  soldier  had  been  well  known  to  Duncan 
Forbes,  and  therefore,  presumably,  to  Forbes's 
eon  John,  a  fellow  Guardsman  of  about  his 
own  age,l26  who,  as  we  understand,  had  sur- 
vived the  battle.  Forbes  had  been  under  the 
tuition  of  Patrick  ^lurdoch,  the  friend  of 
James  Thomson,  and  has  been  identified  by 
M.  Morcli27  as  the  "  joyous  youth  "  de- 
scribed in  the  '  Castle  of  Indolence. '128  There 
is  ample  evidence  for  the  statement  that 
Collins     himself     was     another     member     oi 


Thomson's  circle  at  Richmond, ^29  and  5l. 
Morel  is  inclined,  though  not  without  some 
hesitation,!^  to  recognise  him  as  the  person 
"  of  special  grave  remark  "  described  a  little 
earlier  in  the  poem  : 
Oft  as  lie  traversed  the  cerulean  field. 
And    niark'd    the    clouds    that   drove   before 

the  wind. 
Ten    thousand    glorious    systems    would    be 

build. 
Ten  thousand  great  ideas  fill'd  his  mind; 
But   with   the   clouds  they   fled,    and   left  no 
trace    behind. 131 

It  appeai-s  that  John  Forbes's  regiment,  the 
Rojal  liegimcnt  of  Horse  Guards,  did  not  take 
part  in  the  battle  of  Culloden,  but  was  one 
of  those  held  in  reserve  to  defend  London  in 
case  the  invaders  should  break  through. 
Afterwards  a  detachment  was  stationed  at 
Kingston-on-Thames, 132  which  is  within  easy 

reach  of  Richmond.  Alexander  Carlyle  tells 
us  that  while  in  London  he  "  dined  frequently 
with  a  club  of  officers,  mostly  Scotch,"  includ- 
ing many  "  who  had  been  spared  at  the  fatal 
battle  of  Fontenoy."i33  John  Forbes,  as  a 
Scotchman,  an  officer,  and  a  survivor  of  Fon- 
tenoy,  was  clearly  eligible  for  membership ; 
and  when  we  remember  that  he  was  also  an 
inhabitant  of  the  "  Castle  of  Indolence,"  and 
that  his  former  tutor,  Murdoch,  as  well  as 
Thomson  himself,  had  been  introduced  to 
Carlyle, 13^  we  cannot  doubt  that  Collins, 
through  his  acquaintance  with  Thomson's 
circle,  had  ample  opportunities  both  of  meet- 
ing Carlyle  and  of  hearing  about  the  death 
of  Ross.  An  almost  certain  sign  that  he  had 
not  known  Ross  personally  is  his  mistake 
about  the  hero's  tank.  It  can  be  proved  that 
Ross  was  not  a  Colonel  but  a  Captain  at  the 
time  of  his  death, 135  ;,nd  Collins  could  hardly 
have  conferred  the  higher  dignity  upon  him 
in  the  title  of  the  poem  if  he  had  known  that 
he  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  poem  might  have 
'come  into  being  without  the  assistance  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Goddard,  to  whom,  as  Warton 
tells  us,  it  is  addressed.  That  elusive  young 
lady  has  worried  Collins's  biographers  far 
more,  probably,  than  she  ever  worried  Collins 
him.sclf.  Having  regard  to  Warton's  sev- 
eral statements,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  title,  wo  are  botind  to  believe  that  she  had 
a  real  existence  and  that  Collins  knew  and 
admired  her.  It  was  rumoured  that  she  wab 
'one  day  older  thati  Collins  himself,  and  that 
.T'ollins  referred  to  this  fact  when  he  said  that 
,he  "  came  into  the  world  a  day  after  the  fair." 
.The  clearest  evidence  of  the  poet's  devotion  i^ 
^Varton'fi  recollection  that  the  poem  as  origin- 
■^Hy   written  contained   the  line,    "If  iifftvh 


by  all  a  lover's  art,"  afterwards  revised  into 
the  form  which  we  know  :  "  If,  weak  to  sooth 
BO  soft  an  heart."  Warton  can  hardly  have 
devised  that  exhibition  of  candour  out  of  his 
own  imagination.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
permissible  to  doubt  the  as.sertion  that  Miss 
Goddard  belonged  to  the  village  of  Harting, 
in  Sussex,  where  no  trace  of  her  family  has 
ever  been  discovered.  The  lines  sometimes 
cited  as  evidence  of  the  fact, 

Ev'n    humble    Hartin^'s    cottag'd    vale 
Siiall  learn  the  s;i(l-repeated  tale. 
And   bid   her  shephertls  weep. 

admit  of,  and  almost  demand,  a  different 
interpretation  :  that  the  hero's  fame  should 
spread  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  thQ 
other,  from  his  native  town  in  the  north  of 
Scotland  to  a  village  in  the  extreme  south  of 
England.  Why  should  it  be  remarkable  that 
even  Harting  should  learn  the  tale  of  Ross 
if  its  small  population  included  the  lady 
whom  he  had  intended  to  marry  ?13&  The 
most  natural  explanation  of  the  mention  of 
Harting  is  that  it  was  a  place  well-known 
to  Collins  himself. 

It  is  disappointing  that  wc  do  not  hear  of 
Miss  Goddard  again,  for  we  should  have 
liked  to  know  whether  she  found  better  con- 
solation than  the  complimentary  verses  of  an 
unwelcome  admirer.  When  next  we  hear  of 
Collins  he  seems  to  have  recovered  from  any 
disappointment  he  may  have  felt.  On  Aug. 
1,  1746,  Mulso  writes  to  Gilbert  White: 

I  have  just  receiv'd  a  Letter  from  Collin's, 
dated  Antwerp.  He  gives  me  a  very  descrip- 
tive .Tournal  of  his  Travells  thro'  Holland  to 
ithat  Place,  which  He  is  in  Raptures  about,  & 
promises  a  more  particular  Account  of:  He 
is  in  high  Spirits,  tho'  near  ye  French.  He 
was  just  setting  out  for  ye  Army,  which  He 
6ay3  are  in  a  poor  vray,  &  He  met  many 
wounded  &  sick  Coiintreymen  as  He  travell'd 
from   Helvoet-Sluys.137 

It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  Collins 
could  have  written  in  this  cheerful  strain  if 
his  object  had  been,  as  is  commonly  suppo.sed, 
to  beg  his  long-suffering  uncle  for  a  further 
allowance  of  money.  It  can  be  proved  that 
Colonel  Martin's  regiment  was  still  in  Scot- 
land at  the  time  when  Collins  set  out  on  his 
travels;  and,  though  Collins  may  have  known 
that  his  uncle  would  soon  be  going  abroad 
again,  he  could  hardly  have  intended,  if  he 
was  desperately  poor,  to  spend  time  in 
exploring  the  beauties  of  Holland  before  he 
could  be  certain  when  and  where  the  regiment 
would  arrive.  After  Culloden,  according  to 
the  official  history,  "  the  King's  regiment  was 
encamped  for  a  short  time  near  Perth  ;  it 
subsequently  marched  southward  in  charge  of 
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))risonorR :  and  during  tho  pummcr  it  was 
ordered  to  the  Netlierlands,  wlicro  the  war  be- 
tween France  and  the  allies  was  con- 
tinued. "138  More  precise  information  is 
afforded  by  a  sentence  in  a  letter  addressed 
by  Lord  Albemarle  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
from  Fort  Augustus,  Scotland,  on  July  13, 
1746:  "  ]\Iartin  marched  two  Days  ago  to 
Perth,  and  from  thence  to  Holland. "139  The 
tale  is  resumed  by  Captain  Richard  Meggott, 
another  officer  in  the  King's  .Regiment,  who 
writes  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond  from  Burnt  /  ^^^^  *  f~^ 
Island,  Fifeshire,  on  Aug.  1,  1746:  /    ^^r^'VVV 

It  appears,  then,  that  on  Aug.  1  the  regi- 
ment had  not  actually  embarked  for  Flanders,     ,        . 
though  it  was  on  the  point  of  doing  so;  and         - -/ • 
before  tliat   date,    as  we  learn   from   Mulso's         -   ^— — ; 
letter,   Collins  had  had  time    to    explore  the  -"'*-£]£ 

country,  form  impressions,   and  give  a  "  de-  ^ 

ecriptive  Journal  of  his  Travells."       What-       K.c  l:v3S-<,^ 
ever   may   have  been   liis   intention   in   going 
abroad  at  this  time,  it  cannot  have  been  to 
consult  Colonel  Martin  about  the  state  of  his  •' 

finances.  The  natural  and  obvious  explana- 
tion is  that  he  went  for  the  mere  pleasure  of 
adventure.  »- 

The  date  of  his  return  from  Flanders  is 
unknown,  but  it  must  have  been  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  December  number  of 
the  Gentleman' s  Magazine  announced  among 
"  Books  and  Pamphlets  published  this 
Month  "  : 

5.  Odes  on  several  descriptive  and  allegoric 
subjects.     By    W.   Collins,   pr.   Is.   Millar. 

6  Odes  on  several  subjects.  By  Jos.  War- 
ton,   B.A.    pr.    Is.    6d.  Dodslcy. 

The  two  poets,  we  remember,  had  decided 
originally  to  publish  a  volume  jointly.  It 
is  possible  that  the  plan  had  been  revised  since 
the  first  discussion  at  Guildford  Races;  but 
perhaps  it  is  more  likely  that  Dodsley,  who  ' 

knew  the  taste  of  the  town,  had  refused  Col- 
lins's  contribution  while  accepting  Warton's. 
In  that  case  Collins  would  turn  naturally  to 
the  more  generous  and  enterprising  Millar, 
and  arrange  to  publish  his  own  volume  inde-  ] 

pendently.  Dodsley,  in  the  meantime,  had 
accepted  CoUins's  ode  '  To  a  Lady  '  for  his 
'  Museum,'  stipulating,  perhaps,  for  the 
omission  of  certain  stanzas.  (See  ante  p. 
204). 

The  cautious  Dodsley,  as  is  well  known, 
proved  to  be  wi.se  in  his  generation.  While 
Wgrton's  poems  had  a   fair  measure  of  sue-  i 

cess,   and  wejit  into  a  second  edition  the  fol-  j 

lowing  year,  the  demand  for  Collins's  was 
negligible.     Tradition    has    it   that    when,    in  , 

1749,  T'ollins  came  into  a  legacy  by  the  death 
of  Colonel  Martin,  he  returned  the  10  guineas 


wliiih  Millar  had  advanced,  and  burnt  the  re- 
maining copies  with  his  own  hands.  The 
story  is  probably  true  except  for  the  date, 
wliich  depends  upon  the  common  belief  that; 
Collins  could  not  have  raised  10  guineas  until 
after  his  uncle's  death.  One  of  the  very  few 
people  to  acquire  a  copy  straight  from  the 
press  was  the  poet  Gra}',  who  expressed  his 
critical  opinion  in  a  letter  dated  Dec.  27, 
1746,  which  is  well  known. 

In  1747,  jointly  with  his  sisters,  Collins 
sold  his  interest  in  the  rents  and  tithes  of 
St.  Bartholomcwi^o  (see  ante  p.  132)  and  the 
premises  in  East  Street  formerly  occupied  by 
his  father.!"*!  This  was  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  Mrs.  Collins's  will, 
and  the  only  occasion  for  surprise  is  that  it 
had  not  been  done  earlier.  The  long  delay, 
whatever  may  have  caused  it,  is  fatal  to  the 
common  belief  that  Collins  sold  his  inherit- 
ance with  indecent  haste  before  the  end  of 
1744,  squandered  the  proceeds  in  riotous  liv- 
ing, and  then  spent  four  or  five  miserable 
years  in  browbeating  his  relatives  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  The  more  imaginative  of 
his  biographers  usually  explain  that  his  pri- 
vations at  this  critical  period  undermined 
his  health,  impaired  his  creative  powers,  dis- 
tracted his  thoughts  from  such  undertakings 
as  the  '  Review  of  the  Advancement  of  Learn- 
ing,' and  even  prepared  the  way  for  a  terrible 
mental  disease.  All  this  affords  promising 
material  for  a  novel;  but  Collins  would  not 
have  recognised  himself  as  the  hero. 

P.  L.  Caevek. 

{To  be  continued.) 

122  Boss      Pedigree,      q^uoted      by      Eobertson 
(Continuation    of    Crawford's    '  Description    of 

the   Shire  of  Renfrew,'  1818,   p.   519). 

123  The  date  is  uncertain.  Sir  Frederick 
Maurice  ('  History  of  the  Scots  Guards,'  Vol. 
ii,  p.  354)  gives  Hoss's  service  with  the  regi- 
ment as  1741-1745;  but  his  father  wrote  on 
Sept.  18,  1740 :  "  I  wish  ve  town  election  in 
Tayn  may  not  keep  Charles  too  long  in  ye 
country  since  he  is  oblidge  to  be  with  ye 
regiment  next  month  and  they  are  at 
Bristol!."  (Wm.  MacGill,  '  Old  Ross-shire 
and  Scotland  from  Tain  and  Balnagown 
Documents,'   No.    207). 

124  Sir    Frederick    Maurire,    '  History   of    the 
Scots  Guards,'  vol.  i,  pp.  117-8. 

125  '  CullfKlen   Papers,'  p.  200. 

126  Whether  there  was  any  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  is  uncertain ;  but  David  Ross 
of  Kindeace  liad  married  Grizel  ForlK>s,  the 
sister  of  Duncan  Forbes  ('  Some  Kindeace 
Letters,'  p.  1),  and  as  the  Forbes  an<l  Ross 
families  were  both  very  proniinent  in  the 
eame   part   of  Scotland,    and   both   Whigs   and 


Hanoverians,   there   had   probably   been   ottef 
marriages.  „.,«->  > 

127  •  Jiiuies  Thomson,  Sa  Vie  et  ses  Oeuvres, 

p.  fi07.  .  ,   . 

128  Canto    I,    stanzas   Ixu-lxiv. 

129  We  know  on  Kagsdale's  authority  that 
Collins  had  already  spent  some  time  at  Rich- 
mond in  tlie  days  of  his  real  or  supposed 
poverty,  prol)al)ly  before  March,  1746.  Accord- 
ing to  Munloch,'  the  biographer  of  Thomson, 
he  had  "  lived  some  time  at  Richmond  "  be- 
fore Thomson's  death  in  1748.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Murdoch  live<l  at  Stradishall, 
in  Suffolk,  and  might  easily  have  assumed 
that  Collins  was  an  inhabitant  of  Richmond  it 
he  met   him   there   sevenil  times. 

The  probability  is  that  Collins  divided  his 
time  between  Richmond  and  the  metropolis 
from  1746  to  1748.  Strongly  as  he  must  have 
been  attracted  to  Richmond,  he  had  also  a 
taste   for   the   gay   life   of   the   city,    and   must 

have  thought  it  important  to  keep  in  touch 
with  editors,  publishers,  and  the  society  of 
Drurv   Lane. 

130  Op.  cit.,  p.  607,  note  4. 

151  Stanza  lix.  There  is.  of  course,  no  cer- 
tainty that  these  lines  refer  to  Collins,  though 
it  is  an  interesting  possibility.  The  case  resta 
entirely  upon  internal  evidence  which  would 
hardly  be  worth  considering  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
honour  is  strictly  limited.  We  should  not 
have  hesitated  to  recognise  Coleridge  as  the 
subject  if  the  poem  had  been  written  fifty  years 
later. 

132  Packe,  '  An  Historical  Record  of  the 
Roval  Regiment  of  Horse  Guards,  or  Oxford 
Blues,'  pp.  90-1. 

133  '  Autobiography,'    204-5. 

134  II, id.,   p.   206. 

135  Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  '  History  of  the 
Scots  (Juards,'  Vol.  i,  p.  140,  and  Vol.  ii,  p. 
3^)i.  All  the  contemporary  notices  of  Rosa's 
death   describe   him   correctly  as  Captain. 

136  That  tliere  had  been  an  understanding 
of  some  kind  between  Ross  and  Miss  Goddard 
seems  to  havp  been  believed  by  Collins  him- 
self and  assiimoil  by  contemporary  gossip.  It 
is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  there  was 
any  recognised  engagement.  In  the  several 
letters  referring  to  Ross,  both  l)efore  and  after 
his  <leaMi,  puljlishcd  in  '  Old  Ross-shire  and 
Scotland,'  there  is  not  the  remotest  allusion 
to  his  intended  marriage.  Another  negative 
fact  which  must  be  taken  as  significant  is  that 
Ross  did  not  leave  a  will.  It  is  true  that  he 
had  no  power  to  dispose  of  the  IJalnagown 
estate,  which,  by  the  terms  of  his  great- 
uncle's  will,  reverted  to  his  father,  and  after- 
wards to  his  brother;  but  he  must  have  had 
some  trifles  of  private  property  wliicli  he  would 
have  wislied  to  go  to  his  finnrip  if  he  had  one, 
and  he  cannrit  have  been  blin<l  to  the  possi- 
bility of  his  death  wlion  be  went  abroad  on 
active  sei'vice.  Kvervt liing  that  we  hear  of 
him  gives  the  impression  that  he  was  a  care- 
ful anrl  consficntious  young  man,  most  un- 
likely   to    neglect    an    obvious    duty. 

137  Letters   to  Gilbert    White,'   p.    15. 


^^ 


138  '  TTistorical   Pcoord   of  the   King's   laver- 
ppol   T?«>Kiment  of   roi^t,'  p.  53. 

139  Earl     of     Mardi,     '  A     Duke     and     His 
Friends,'  p.  523. 

Wee    left    Fort    A'  tlie    12th    of    last 

Month,  and  after  a  .^  :  -  heart  [sic]  March 

reach'd  Perth.  .  .  \\  oe  stay'd  there  Eight 
davs  to  cloath  our  tattered  Regimt.  and.  .  . 
arrived  here  the  day  before  yesterday.  .  .  Our 
Horses  and  Equipage  were  embark'd  yester- 
day, and  this  morning  the  three  Regimts.  So 
that  we  only  wait  for  Water  enonph  to  carry 
Fs  out  of  the  Harbour,  but  that  Wee  are  told 
Wee  mnst  not  expect  before  Monday.  (Ibid. 
pp.    15G-7). 

140  '  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Gray '   (1935), 
No.  129. 

141  See  the  interesting  letter  of  '^U'.  W.  L. 
Wilmshurst,  of  Huddersfield,  to  The  Times 
Literary  Supplement  for  Feb.  9,  1933,  be- 
ginning: "I  possess  two  deeds,  each  dated 
Ma."  1,  1747,  having  the  signature  of  William 
Collins,  the  Chichoster  noet,  and  .his  sisters 
Elizabeth  and  Anne.  The  cleecls  relate  to  pro- 
perty ir  Fafit  Street,  rhinhpt^ter.  where  th* 
■poet  wff'-  born  " 


Rfoiiii't-d  from  NoiEs  and  Queries,  Sep:einber  .'^0. 
1939. 

NOTES    ON    THE    LIFE    OF 
WILLIAM    COLLINS. 

(See  ante  pp.  128,  146,  167,  182,  201,  220.) 

'PIIERE  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Collins 
-*■  allowed  his  disappointment  at  the  failure 
of  his  '  Odes  '  to  prey  on  his  mind.  Mr. 
Frederick  Page,  four  years  ago,i^2  proposed 
to  attribute  to  him  a  long  essav  in  Dodsloy's 
'  :Musoum  '  for  July  4,  1747,  entitled  '  Of  the 
Essential  Excellencies  in  Poetry.'  At  the 
risk  of  a  digression,  I  should  like  to  express 
my  own  belief  that  Mr.  Page  is  right,  and, 
perhaps,  to  add  another  to  his  arguments. 
The  essayist  contends  that  the  mark  of  the 
true  poet  is  creative  genius,  and  continues,  in 
the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Page : 
It  is  this  great,  this  divine  Power  that  distin- 
guishes true  Poets  from  mere  Versifiers ;  the 
latter  only  copy  Nature,  and  that  but  faintly; 
the  former  surpass  Nature,  and  transcend  her. 
The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  Collins's  ode 
'  On  the  Poetical  Character,'  as  Mr.  Page 
reminds  us.  That,  in  itself,  is  of  very  little 
help,  as  many  other  parallels  could  be  cited ; 
but  it  is  important  for  a  particular  reason 
to  notice  the  similar  words  of  Horace : 

neque  enim  concludere  versum 

Dixeris  esse  satis;  neque,  si  quis  scribat,  uti 

nos, 

Sermoni  propiora,  putes  hunc  esse  poetam. 

Ingonium  cui  sit,  cui  mens  divinior,  atque  os 

Magna      sonaturum,      des      nominis      huius 

honorem. 
1  '  Sat,'  iv.  (.tO-4). 

It  can  be  proved  that  Collins  had  much 
more  than  a  general  acquaintance  with  the 
satire  from  which  the.se  words  are  taken,  for 
it  was  a  subsequent  line  (62)  which  sprang 
to  hifi  lips  on  the  famous  occasion  when 
Hampton  upset  his  tea-table:  "  Invcnias 
etiam  disiccti  membra  poetae."i''5  This  may 
help  u.s  to  read  a  certain  meaning  into  the 
difficult  passage  in  the  ode  '  On  the  Poetical 
Character,'  where  we  are  told  that  the 
Creator  of  the  universe : 

Long    by    the   lovM    enthusiast    woo'd. 
Himself  in   some  diviner  mood, 
Kctiring,   sate  with   her  alone, 
And  pliicM  her  on  his  sapphire  throne. 

Who,  it  is  asked,  is  this  "  lov'd  enthusiast  "  ? 
If  we  take  the  Iloratian  satire  into  account 
it  will  be  evident  that  to  be  "  in  some  diviner 
mood  "  is  to  be  one  of  those  rare  persons  on 
whom  the  mens  dii'inior  is  bestowed.  In  the 
language  of  the  essay  a  possible  equivalent 
of  mens  divinior  is  "  enthusiasm,"   for  it  in 


•  j 


said  tliat  llio  civalivo  [;t.iiuis  of  Milton  "  ros6 
from    that    oiitluisiasm     which     the     Ancients 
cstcem'd,  and  I  think  Divine."     The  "  lov'd 
enthusiast,"    then,    is    the    personification    of 
"  enthusiasm  "   in  this  sense,     or     the   mens 
(livinior;  and  the  meaning  may  be  rendered: 
"  Having  long  been  susceptible  to  enthusiasm, 
and  himself  possessed  of  the  mens  divinior." 
If  this  intei-pretation  is  correct  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  essay  and  the  poem  arc  related  not 
only  directly  but  also  by  their  common  rela- 
tion   to    the     Horatian    satire,    and   that   is 
another  reason,  besides  those  adduced  by  Mr. 
Page,  for  attributing  the  essay  to  Collins. 

A  letter  which  he  addressed  to  his  friend 
John  Gilbert  Cooper,  on  Nov.  10,  1747,  reveals 
that  Collins  was  still  on  excellent  terms  with 
himself  and  the  world  at  that  time.  This 
letter  is  the  first  of  only  two  which  have  sur- 
vived, and  as  it  has  been  published  more  than 
once,  and  carefully  annotated  by  Mr.  H.  O. 
White, i^''  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  well  known. 
It  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  arrangements 
for  the  publication  of  a  literary  journal,  ori- 
ginally to  be  called  the  "Clarendon  Review"  : 
a  name  which  Collins  now  proposes  to  alter 
to  "  The  Friendly  Examiner,  or  Letters  of 
Polemon  and  Philethus ;  or,  the  Plain  Dealer, 
with  the  same  Appendix."  The  tone  of  the 
letter  is  that  of  a  person  who  is  happy  in  the 
pursuit  of  a   fascinating  hobby. 

Thomas  Warton  recalled  many  years  later 
that  he 

often  saw  Collins  in  London  in  IT.iO.  This  was 
before  his  illness.  He  then  told  me  of  his 
intended  History  of  the  Revival  of  Learning?, 
and  proposed  a  scheme  of  a  review,  to  be  callcfl 
the  Clarendon  Review,  and  to  hp  printed  at  the 
university  press,  under  the  conduct  and 
authority  of  the  university. 

As  the  letter  to  Cooper  proves  that  Collins 
was  absorbed  in  the  scheme  at  the  end  of  1747, 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  proposed  it 
as  a  novelty  in  1750.  Warton,  however,  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote  his  memoir,  was  cer- 
tainly capable  of  miscalculating  by  two  or 
three  years,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  fre- 
quent meetings  with  Collins  took  place  earlier 
than  he  supposed  in  later  life.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  "  Clarendon  Review,"  by 
that  or  any  other  name,  ever  reached  the  stage 
of  print.  "  When  it  is  remembered,"  says 
Professor  Bronson,  "  that  the  reviews  of  the 
eighteenth  century  were  booksellers'  organs, 
Written  by  literary  hacks,  Collins's  idea  is 
Been  to  be  original  and  bold.  It  has  since 
been  realized,  in  substance,  by  the  great 
independent  reviews  establi.shed  in  the  first 
f|Uarter  of  the  present  [nineteenth]  century; 


in  1750  the  project  probably  was  not  practic- 
able, "i^ 

The  '  History  of  the  Revival  of  Leai'iiing,' 
which  Warton  inoiitions  in  the  passaijo  just 
(luolod,  niu!«l  be  the  '  Review  of  tlie  Advance- 
ment of  Learning  '  under  a  different  name, 
and  perhaps  in  a  different  and  more 
elaborate  form.  It  is  easy  to  believe 
that  Collins  had  reluctantly  abandoned 
the  work  at  a  time  of  financial  stress, 
and  was  glad  to  resume  it  during  this  ener- 
getic and  comparatively  prosperous  period. 
"  I  have  just  heard,"  Warton  concludes, 
"  from  undoubted  authority,  that  Collins  had 
finishcil  a  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  be  pre- 
fixed to  his  History  of  the  Restoration  of 
Learning,  and  that  it  was  written  with  great 
judgment,  precision,  and  knowledge  of  the 
subject." 

The  social  and  intellectual  life  of  Richmond 
must  have  been  more  attractive  than  ever  at 
the  time  when  Thomson  was  writing  the 
'  Castle  of  Indolence,'  and  perhaps  it  is  for 
that  reason  that  Collins  was  inactive  for  the 
next  twelve  months.  On  Aug.  27,  1745, 
Thomson  died  suddenly  from  the  effects  of 
medical  attention  following  a  chill.  "  Only 
one  gentleman,"  says  Murdoch,  "  Mr.  Col- 
lins, who  had  lived  some  time  at  Richmond, 
but  forsook  it  when  Mr.  Thomson  died,  wrote 
an  Ode  to  his  memory."  Whether  Collins 
had  ever  been  a  resident  of  Richmond  must 
be  considered  doubtful,  as  we  have  seen  ;  but 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  he  avoided  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  "  whitening  spire  "  and  the 
"  varied  landscape  "  after  this  event.  The 
'  Ode  Occasion'd  by  the  Death  of  Mr.  Thom- 
son '  was  first  published  by  Manby  and  Cox 
in  June,  1749.  Probably  it  had  undergone 
a   long   process  of   revision. 

Colonel  Edmund  Martin,  "  lying  sick  in 
the  City  of  Chichester  in  the  County  of 
Sussex,"  made  his  wilU''^  on  April  19.  1749, 
and  died  a  week  later.''''^  He  had  been 
wounded  at  Val  in  1747  ;  but  it  is  not  true, 
as  is  usually  stated,  that  he  had  been 
invalided  home  after  this  engagement  and 
had  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement 
at  Chichester.  He  had  wished  to  retire  in 
May,  1746,  pleading  that  he  "  had  been  more 
than  40  years  an  Officer,  was  upwards  of  60 
years  of  age,  lyahic  to  the  Tnfirmitys  of  that 
Stage  of  Life  "  ;  but  after  distinguishing 
himself  at  Culloden^^^  jje  had  regretted  his 
decision,  though  "  Ccnl.  Wolfe  and  his  Son  " 
still  urged  liim  to  act  upon  it.  All  this  ho 
explains  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
<lal(d  "  rjinnegen  near  Breda,"  Jan.  21, 
1748.149     jiij,  8ubse(iuent  letters  to  the  Duke 


show  that  he  was  still  on  active  service  at 
various  places  in  Flanders  on  April  18,  July 
25,  Aug.  19  and  Sept.  21.  The  war  was  con- 
cluded by  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-L'hapelle  on 
Oct.  18,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
Colonel  Martin  stayed  to  the  end. 

Dr.  Johnson's  statement  that  Collins  came 
into    a    sum    of  about  £2,000  by  his  uncle's 
death  must  be  received  with  caution.  Colonel 
Martin,   as  we  have  seen,   had  sold  his  pro- 
perty   at     Cackham     in  1717, ^^^  probably  in 
order  to  obtain  promotion  by  purchase.     The 
only  real  property  mentioned  in  his  will  is 
"  my  copyhold     estates    in    the    Manors    of 
Selsey    and    Somerly,"    which   were   left   to   a 
nephew,      Abraham     ^Martin.        It      appears, 
however,   from  the  will     of    John  Martin, ^51 
apparently  the  Colonel's  uncle,  who  died  in 
1703,  that  the  Selsey  estate  was  worth  £10  a 
year   and   the   Somerly  estate   £9  a   year,   so 
that  there  is  no  evidence  here  of  wealth.    The 
residue,    if   Johnson   was  con-ectly   informed, 
must  have  amounted  to  £6,000  or  more,  ae,  Col- 
lins's  share  was  only  a  third  of  the  whole  ;  but 
in  the  eighteenth  century  the  value  of  money 
was  considerably  greater  than  at  present,  and 
a   military   man    having     a     private    income 
based    on    a    capital    of    £6,000    would    have 
passed  as  being  in  affluent  circumstances.     If 
Colonel   Martin   was  so  favoured  by   fortune 
he  must  have  given  a  strangely  false  impi-es- 
sion     to     the     Higher     Command.       General 
Hawley,    writing  to  the   Duke  of   Richmond 
on  June  16,  1746,  speaks  of  IMartin's  "  ignor- 
ance that  has  appeared   in  some  things  and 
his   mean    appearance,"    adding:    "I    assure 
you  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  man 
but  that  he  is  beyonde  his  sphere   and   was 
surely    intended    by    God    Allmighty,    when 
made,  to  be  only  a  Capt."i52      Lord  March, 
in  introducing  this  letter,  says  that  Hawlcy's 
"  uncharitable   remarks     upon     poor    Colonel 
Martin     denote     a     tendency     to     merciless 
criticism  of  those  whoso  lack  of  means  pre- 
cluded them  from  competing  with  their  better- 
dressed   brother   officers." 

Lord  Albemarle,  who  succeeded  Hawley  in 
the  command  of  Fort  Augustus,  was  much 
more  friendly  to  Colonel  Martin,  and,  as 
Lord  March  observes,  "  disposed  to  take  a 
much  more  charitable  view  of  his  failings," 
but  even  he  admits  that  "  his  forehead  is 
rough,  besides  being  shahy  in  his  dress. "^^ 
It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  statonurifs 
with  the  story  of  the  triple  legacy  of  £2,000 
except  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Colonel  was 
.secretly  a  miser.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Collins  did  enrich  himself  to  .some 
extent    in    1749   by    the   sale   of    property    at 


backhaul,  and  it  was  probably  some  rumour 
of  that  transaction  which,  in  tlie  confused 
recollection  of  his  friends  in  London  many 
years  later,  grew  into  the  legend  of  Colonel 
^lartin's  be(iuest.^54 

We  have  found  that  the  premises  in  East 
Street  and  the  mythical  rectory  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew had  been  sold  in  1747,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  will  of  ]Mrs.  Collins.  Ap- 
parently there  was  some  reluctance  to  let  the 
Cackham  estate,  bequeathed  by  Alderman 
Collins  to  his  wife  and  by  her  to  her  children, 
go  out  of  the  family.  We  learn  from  the  will 
of  Collins's  sister  Elizabeth  (P.C.C.  'Pinfold,' 
183),  who  died  in  1754,  that  the  three  persons 
concerned  had  provided  for  the  disposal  of 
this  property  by  a  legal  agreement  signed 
on  Oct.  16,  1749.  The  will  "itself  is  a  com- 
plicated document,  and  the  details  cannot  be 
fully  elucidated  in  the  absence  of  that  "  Tri- 
partite Indenture  of  Settlement  "  to  which  it 
refers  at  the  beginning.  The  general  inten- 
tion, however,  is  sufficiently  clear.  The  effect 
of  the  tripartite  agreement  was  that  Eliza- 
beth and  Anno  Collins  had  acquired  from 
their  brother  his  third  share  of  "  all  those 
Copyhold  or  Customary  Lands,  Tenements  and 
Premises  with  the  Appurtenances  lying  and 
being  within  and  held  of  the  Manor  of  Cack- 
ham," due  to  him  under  their  mother's  will; 
but  m  the  first  instance  their  comparatively 
wealthy  cousin,  George  Payne,  had  effected 
the  purchase  in  trust  on  their  behalf.  It  is 
technically  true,  therefore,  that  Collins  ''  dis- 
posed of  the  property  inherited  from  his 
mother  to  his  relative  ilr.  George  Payne," 
and  it  must  be  true,  in  consequence,  that  ho 
received  a  certain  amount  of  money  in  1749, 
which  happens  to  be  the  year  of  Colonel 
IMartin's  death;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he 
effected  the  sale  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Collins,  and  "soon  dissipated  his 
small   fortune."     (See  ante   p.    182). 

P.  L.   Carvee. 
(To  be  contimied.) 

l'>2  The  Times  Lifcraru  Supplement  for  1935. 
p.  i88.  See  also  Professor  A.  S.  P.  Woodhouse's 
iinportant  essay,  '  Collins  anil  the  Creative 
IniaKiiiiition,'  in  Studies  in  Etirilish  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  University  oj  Toronto,  1931. 

143  See  ante,  p    117. 

144  See  the  Review  of  English  Studies  for  1927 
(Vol.  iii,  p.  12). 

145  '  Poems  of  William  Collins,"  p.  xxiii. 

146  P.C.C.  'Lisle.'  153. 

147  Dalton.  '  CieorKe  the  lirst's  Army,'  Vol.  ii, 
p.   165,  note   1. 


148  See  ante,  p.  203. 

!«  Earl  of  March,  '  A  Dnko  and  His  Friends,' 
p.  564. 

150  See  ante,  p.  182. 

151  Among  the  old  Chichester  wills  in  the 
District  Probate  Kegistry,  Winchester. 

152  Earl  of  March,  '  A  Duke  and  His  Friends,' 
p.  511. 

153  Ibid.,  p.  524. 

154  T  should,  perhaps,  have  remembered  the 
possibility  that  Colonel  Martin  had  made  a 
certain  amount  of  money  by  the  sale  of  his 
commission.  What  sort  of  sum  he  would  be 
likely  to  acquire  in  this  way  I  cannot  say,  but 
surely  not  enough  to  make  the  difference 
between  poverty  and  wealth.  Perhaps  some 
reader  of  '  N.  &  Q.'  could  say  what  was  the 
usual  value  of  a  Lieutenant-Coloners  commis- 
sion in  the  eighteenth  century. 
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NOTES   ON   THE   LIFE   OF 

WILLIAM  COLLINS. 

(See  ante  pp.  128,  146.  167,  182,  201,  220, 
240.) 

T  ATER  in  1749,  according  to  Alexander 
•"  Carlyle,  Collins  composed  his  ode  '  On 
the  Popular  Superstitions  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.'  It  is  well  known  that  the  poem 
is  mentioned  by  Johnson,  in  his  '  Life  '  of 
Collins,  as  having  been  known  to  the  War- 
tons;  and  that  Carlyle,  on  reading  Johnson's 
'  Life,'  searched  for  a  copy  which  he  believed 
to  be  among  his  papers,  found  it,  and  com- 
municated it  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh in  1788.155  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
Carlyle's  recollection  should  have  been  pei'- 
fectly  clear  after  so  great  a  lapse  of  time. 
The  crucial  passage  of  his  letter  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  i-eads  : 

Soon  after  I  found  the  poem,  I  shewed  it 
to  Mr.  Home,  who  told  me  that  it  had  been 
addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Collins,  on  his  leav- 
ing Lontlou  in  the  year  1749 :  that  it  was 
hastily  composed  and  incon-ect ;  but  that  he 
would  one  day  find  leisure  to  look  it  over  with 
care.  Mr.  Collins  and  Mr.  Home  had  been 
made  acquainted  by  Mr.  John  Barrowl56  (the 
cardial  youth  mentioned  in  the  first  stanza), 
who  had  been  for  some  time,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinbui-gh;  had  been  a  volunteer, 
along  with  Mr.  Home,  in  the  year  174€;  had 
been  taken  prisoner  with  him  at  the  battle 
of  Falkirk,  and  had  escaped,  together  with 
him  and  five  or  si.K  other  gentlemen,  from  the 
Castle  of  Down.  Mr.  Barrow  was  paymaster 
in  America,  in  the  war  that  commenced  in 
1756,   and    died   in   that   country. 

The  6rst  sentence  clearly  conveys  that  it 
was  Home  who  left  London  in  1749,  and  that 
Collins  presented  him  with  the  poem  as  a 
parting  gift ;  but  that  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
with  the  further  statement  that  the  "  cordial 
youth,"  Barrow,  lived  at  Winchester,  and 
that  Collins  and  Home  were  al.so  at  Win- 
chester at  the  critical  time.  The  poem  itself 
affords  clear  evidence  that  Collins  and  Home 
were  "  together  on  a  visit  "  to  Barrow's  place 
of  residence,  and  about  to  bid  him  farewell, 
but  the  allusion  to  the  Lavant  implies  that 
the  scene  of  the  parting  was  neither  Win- 
chester nor  London,  but  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of   Chichester : 

<ji).    not    unmindful    of    that    cordial   yooth 
Whom,       lung-endear'd       thou      leav'st      by 

Lavant's    side; 
'J'ogetlicr  Jet   us   wish    him    lasting   truth, 
Aiid   joy   iintaiuti'd,   with    his  dcstiu'd   bride. 


:;:>  ^ 


I^arrow,  then,  was  either  living  "  by 
Lavant's  side  "  or  making  a  long  stay  there. 
Collins  seems  to  suppose  that  he  intended  to 
settle  in  this  neighbourhood  after  his  mar- 
riage, and  it  appears  that  ho  actually  did  so. 
In  the  register  of  baptisms  of  the  Church  of 
All  Saints.  Chichester,  for  the  year  1757,  we 
find  this  entry  : 

Mary  Eliz.  d[aughter]  of  Thos.  Barrow  Esq. 
&    :^laiy    his    wife.     6    June. 157 

Still  further  evidence  that  Carlyle's  men- 
tion of  "  Winchester  "  is  an  error  for 
Chichester  is  provided  by  Carlyle  himself. 
Among  his  unpublished  papers  is  a  copy,  in- 
complete and  undated,  of  a  letter^^s  written, 
apparently,  in  1784,  immediately  after  the 
finding  of  the  manuscript.  In  all  particu- 
lai-s  except  one  it  agrees  with  the  letter  to  the 
lloyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  The  exception 
will  be  noticed  in  the  following  sentence: 
"  It  had  been  hastily  wrote  on  John  Home's 
leaving  Chichester  which  stands  on  the 
Lavant  (where  Collins  was  a  native)  in  the 
year  1749."  The  probability  is  that  Collins 
and  Barrow  had  met  in  October,  1749,  when 
Collins  must  have  gone  to  Chichester  to  com- 
plete the  legal  formalities  for  the  sale  of  the 
Cackham  property  to  George  Payne. 

We  are  able  to  amplify  Carlyle's  account 
of  Barrow  with  a  few  more  details.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement  he  was  "  appointed 
deputy  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  in  North 
America  b}'  Lord  Duplin  and  Mr.  Potter  on 
the  2d  of  April  1757. "159  He  was  at  Fort 
Ligonier  in  August,  1759,  and  at  Pittsburg 
in  September  and  October,  as  we  know  from 
four  of  his  letters  preserved  in  the  Bouquet 
correspondence.  1^  By  1770  he  was  in  Eng- 
land again  and  living  at  Chiswick,  and  in 
that  year  he  made  his  willl^l  and  asked  the 
War  OfBce  for  a  refund  of  £5,800,  expended 
by  him  "  in  defraying  the  contingent  Ex- 
penses of  his  Employment. "1^2  He  died,  pi-e- 
sumably,  in  1780,  as  his  will  was  proved  on 
Nov.  13  of  that  year.  The  probate  note  de- 
Bcribes  him  as  "  late  of  Chiswick  in  the 
County  of  Middlesex  but  at  New  York.'^ 
Carlyle  is  right,  therefoi'e,  in  saying  that  he 
died  in   America. 

Mrs.  Mary  Barrow,  "  widow  of  the  late 
Thomas  Barrow  Esquire  Deputy  Paymaster 
General  of  His  Majesty's  Forces  in  North 
America,"  died  at  her  house  in  Portman 
Square.  London,  in  1814,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
Seven,  leaving  some  considerable  properly  in 
Sussex  and  large  estates  in  T'anada  to  her 
three  cliildrcn.'^^  From  the  fact  that  she 
•was  buried  at  Clrit'hcster,iM  thougTi  she  had 


I 


Hvetl  ill  London  for  many  years,  we  must  con- 
rhide  that  she  was  a  native  of  the  place  and 
had  always  thought  of  it  as  her  home.  She 
might  well  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  Collins  family  in  her  youth,  and  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  how  Collins,  returning  to 
"  Lavant's  side  "  in  1749,  had  met  her  as 
the  "  destin'd  bride"  of  Barrow  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Barrow  himself. 

Tn  October,  1749,  the  Grnfleman's  Maga- 
zine paid  Collins  the  compliment  of  printing 
his  '  Song  from  Shakespeare's  Cymbeline  '  at 
the  head  of  the  '  Poetical  Essays  '  for  the 
month  ;  but  with  an  alteration  which  should 
serve  as  a  warning  to  modern  editors  of  the 
poems.  165  "  I  remember,"  says  Nichols, 
speaking  of  Edward  Cave : 

that,  callinj;  on  him  once,  he  gave  me  to  read 
the  beautiful  poem  of  OoUins,  written  for 
Shakespeaiv's  Cymbeline,  "  To  fair  Fidele's 
grajsy  tomb,"  which,  though  adapted  to  a  parti- 
oulai"'  circumstance  in  the  play,  Cave  was  for 
inserting  in  his  Magazine,  without  any 
reference  to  the  subject.  I  told  him  it  would 
lose  [much?]  of  its  beauty  if  it  were  so  pub- 
lished :  this  he  could  not  see ;  nor  could  he  be 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  the  name 
Fidelc :  he  thought  Pastora  a  better  and  so 
printed    it. 166 

That,  happily,  settles  the  question  whether 
Collins  was  responsible  for  the  revision ;  but 
if  Nichols's  story  had  not  come  down  to  ua 
we  might  have  expected  Professor  Bronson 
to  argue,  as  he  argues  in  the  parallel  case  of 
the  ode  '  To  a  Lady,'  that  "  Collins  was  liv- 
ing in  or  near  London,  in  full  possession  of 
his  faculties,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  new 
text  represented  his  latest  revision  of  the 
poem.  "167  Dodsley,  though  a  more  agreeable 
character,  had  something  of  Cave's  inclina- 
tion to  magnify  his  office. 

The  ode  '  On  the  Popular  Superstitions  '  is 
the  only  evidence  we  have  that  Collins's 
powers  had  developed  by  practice  since  the 
annus  mirahiris,  1746.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that,  if  the  whole  of  his  work  had  survived, 
we  should  find  that  the  autumn  of  1749  was 
the  beginning  of  a  period  of  equal  brilliance 
with  less  conscious  effort.  Mr.  A.  D.  Mc- 
Killop  has  discovered  from  an  advertisement 
in  two  contemporary  journals  that  Manby 
and  Cox  had  readv  for  publication  in  Febru- 
ary, 1750,  "  An  Epistle  to  the  Editor  of 
Fairfax  his  translation  of  Tasso,  by  Wm. 
Collins. "168  The  occasion  of  the  poem  was 
probably,  as  Mr.  McKillop  suegests,  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  edition  of  Fairfax's  trans- 
lation in  1749.  No  other  trace  of  it  has  been 
fouiiil.  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  poem  will 
ever  l)e  recoverod. 


Mr.  PI.  O.  Whito  has  discovered  that  '  The 
Passions,'  with  music  by  Dr.  William  Hayes 
and  a  new  ondinr;  supplied  by  the  Earl  of 
Lichfield  to  suit  the  music,  was  performed 
at  Oxford  on  July  2,  1750.169  Collins  was  de- 
lighted with  the  compliment,  and  wrote  to 
Have*  from  Chichester  on  Nov.  8,1^0  to 
express  his  appreciation  and  to  ask  for  a  copy 
of  the  score.  He  also  offers  a  poem  "  of  my 
better  judgment  "  and  "  on  a  nobler  subject," 
which  is  to  be  "the  Music  of  the  Grecian 
Theatre."  It  is  regrettable  that  Hayes,  when 
he  received  this  letter,  did  not  call  for  his 
horses  and  chariots  and  make  a  dash  to 
Chichester  to  secure  the  poem  the  same  day, 
finished  or  unfinished.  Had  it  survived  it 
might  well  have  proved  to  be  Collins's  mo6fc 
elaborate  composition,  if  not  his  greatest. 
Besides  having  the  requisite  knowledge  to 
introduce  "  the  various  characters  with  which 
the  chomxs  was  concerned,  as  (Edipus,  Medea, 
Elect  ra,  Orestes,  etc.,  etc.,"  Collins  was 
"  passionately  fond  of  music,"  as  Gilbert 
White  tells  us.  His  grandfather  must  have 
been  an  accomplished  musician,  and  his  uncle 
Charles  at  least  had  musical  taste. 

The  elder  of  Collins's  sisters,  Elizabeth', 
was  married  on  Oct.  15,  1750,  to  Nathaniel 
Tanner,  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Buffs.  1^1  The 
bride  was  forty-six  and  the  bridegroom, 
probably,  a  few  years  older.  Tanner  must 
have  been  a  tough  soldier,  as  ho  had  served 
for  twenty-five  j-ears  in  the  ranks  before  being 
commissioned  in  1741,  and  had  been  wounded 
at  Fontenoy.172  ^ii-g.  Tanner's  will,  already 
noticed, 172  was  proved  on  June  17,  1754,  and 
the  record  shows  that  she  died  in  Scotland. 
Her  husband  had  resigned  his  commission  on 
Jan.  25  of  the  same  year. 

Anne  Collins,  the  younger  sister,  was 
married  still  later  in  life  to  Lieutenant  Hugh 
Sempill,  on  Jan.  28,  1755."4  Little  or 
nothing  is  known  of  Senipill,  but  it  is  not 
true,  as  Moy  Thomas  would  have  us  believe, 
that  he  was  the  third  son  of  the  eleventh  Lord 
Senipill. 175  A  glance  at  the  two  wills, 1^6  the 
mo  proved  on  Feb.  8,  1763,  and  the  other  on 
Sept.  14.  1764.  will  show  that  Hugh  Sempill 
of  Chichester  and  Captain  the  Hon.  Hugh 
Sfimpill  of  the  Marines  were  two  entirely  dif- 
ferent persons.  After  Scmpill's  death  the 
•widow  married  Thomas  Durnford,  Rector  of 
Bramdcan  and  Vicar  of  Harting,  who  is  be- 
lieved  to  have  treated  her  unkindly. 

Tlie  gn'atfr  part  of  Collins's  life  after  1750 
is  understood  to  have  been  spent  at  Chichester, 
in  the  care  of  his  sister  .Xnne,  who,  according 
io  l{aghdale,  rescued  him  from  a  madhouse  at 


t'helsoa.     There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  lie  was 
insane  for  long  periods  in  the  opinion  of  tho 
doctors,  thout^h   whether  he  would  be  consid- 
ered so  to-day   is  doubtful.       The  eighteenth 
century  knew  no  distinction  between  insanity 
and   overstrained   nerves,    and   the   fact   that 
Collins  died  young  is  a  sign  that  the  illness 
had     a     physical    basis.        A   modem  doctor 
would  have  examined  his  teeth  and  enquired 
about     the     symptoms     of    rheumatism,    and 
would  probably  have  cured  him  in  a  few  weeks 
either  by  dental  treatment  or  by  cutting  off 
certain  articles  of  diet  and  prescribing  l^arge 
quantities  of  milk  and  raw  fruit. 

A  few  anecdotes  of  the  last  years  at 
Chichester  are  recorded  by  Johnson  and  War- 
ton,  and  are  well  known.  It  is  not  likely  that 
they  will  ever  be  augmented  by  fresh  dis- 
coveries. Collins  died,  according  to  the  tablet 
in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  on  June  12,  1759, 
and  was  buried,  as  the  parish  register  shows, 
on  the  15th.  It  is  probable  that  the  house 
in  the  Close  where  he  had  lived  for  some  years 
with  his  sister,  was  the  house  which  his 
grandfather  had  once  inhabited,  and  had 
come  into  his  possession  as  part  of  the  pro- 
perty left  by  his  uncle  Charles. 

Next  week  I  hope  to  conclude  this  series 
with  some  notes  on  certain  poems  of  doubtful 
authenticity. 

P.  L.  Carvee. 

(To  be  concluded.) 

155  See  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 
Vol.  i. 

156  His  real  name  was  Thomas,  not  John, 
as  Mr.  H.  W.  Garrod  observes  (see  his  letters 
to  The  Times  Liierary  Supplement  for  1929, 
pp.  624  and  668).  In  his  'Autobiography' 
(p.  547)  Carlyle  speaks  of  Barrow  and  his  wife 
as  "  Mr.   and   Mrs.   Barry." 

157  Ad.   ilSS.   5699,   f.   166;   39475A    (7),   f.  584. 

158  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  Mrs.  Carlyle 
Bell,  the  present  owner  of  the  Carlyle  papors, 
for   allowing   me   to   see   this  correspondence. 

159  P.K.O.    T.    1/478/482. 

160  .\d.   MS  21614,  ff.  3.37.  385,  404,  432. 

161  P.C.C.   '  Collins.'  505. 

162  See  note   159.   abovp. 

1«    P.C.C.    '  Bridport,'    455. 

164  Ad.   MS  39475A    (7),  f.   582. 

165  Cjj.    unte,    p.    204. 

166  '  Literarv   Anecdotos,'   Vol.    v,  p.   53. 

167  •  Poems   of    William    Collins,'    p.    109. 

168  See  Mr.  McKi Hop's  letter  to  The  Times 
Literary    Supplement    for    1928,    p.    965. 

169  Review  of  English  Studies,  Vol.  iii,  p.  19. 

170  In  tho  well  known  letter  first  published 
by  Sewanl  in  '  Anecdotes  of  Distinguished 
Persons  '    (od.    1798,   Vol.   ii,   p.   584). 

171  Ad.    MS    .39422,    f.    2.55. 

172  Fkit     ill-tails     of     Tanncr'B     oarcer,     see 


r.  ]?.  B.  Knislit.  '  Historical  IvPcords  of  Th© 
Huffs."  Vol.  iii,  Pt.  2.  p.  669.  His  death  is 
recorded  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for 
17(i7    (p.   525^. 

173  See  ante.   p.   242. 

174  Ad.    MS   39422.    f.    257. 

175  It  is  doxibtful,  in  spite  of  his  name, 
■whether  he  was  even  distantly  related  to 
Ijiord  Sempill,  as  the  present  Lord  Sempill 
found  no  trace  of  him  tliough  he  very  kindl.y 
searched  the  whole  of  the  family  papers  in 
i.rder  to  answer  an  enquiry.  Lord  Sempill 
o.dds  that  "  the  eleventh  ix)rd  Sempill,"  to 
wh(om  iMoy  Thomas  refers,  would  be  more 
correctly  styled  the  twelfth  Lord  Sempill,  as 
the  Baroness  Ann  Sempill  is  knowa  as  the 
ninth   liolder  of  the  title. 

176  r.C.C.   •  Caesar,'  89,    and  '  Simpson,'  368. 
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NOTES    ON    THE    LIFE    OF 
WILLIAM    COLLINS. 

(See  ante  pp.  128,  146,  167,  182,  201, 
220,  240,  258.) 

FN  the  second  article  of  this  series  I  men- 
*•  tioned  some  juvenile  verses  '  On  Her- 
cules '  as  having  been  claimed  for  Collins  in 
1828  by  the  editor  of  the  Crypt.  As  that 
very  obscure  periodical  is  not  to  be  found, 
except  by  luck,  outside  the  great  libraries, 
and  as  some  readers  may  have  been  cut  oS. 
from  access  to  it  since  the  outbreak  of  war, 
it  may  be  useful  to  state  the  case  in  fuller 
detail.'  The  editor  of  the  Cnjpt,  unaware 
that  the  poem  had  ever  been  published  before, 
supplied  the  following  introductory  note : 

Tlio  M.S.  of  the  following  poem  (on  a  sub- 
ject of  most  interesting  applicahility  to  certain 
braggadocios)  was  forineily  in  the  possession, 
of  the  great  Thomas  Warton,  to  whom  it  pro- 
bably passed  from  his  brother,  the  school-fellow 
ard  friend  of  Collins.  In  that  family,  we 
understand,  it  has  always  passed  as  a  youthful 
production  of  the  "  Cicestrian  Bard ;"  it  bears 
the  appearance  of  a  school  exercise,  written  out 
for  the  -Master's  inspection.  If  such  it  be,  how- 
ever, ard  the  date  of  17i7  be  that  of  the  original 
composition,  all  claim  to  it  on  the  part  of  tl)e 
poet  Collins  must  give  way,  as  he  quitted  Win- 
chester for  Oxford,  in  ITtO.  Under  this  diffi- 
culty, an  application  was  lately  made  to  the 
Bishop  of  Hereford,  the  present  Warden  of 
Winciiester  College,  by  whoso  kindness  we  have 
obtained  a  list  of  every  boy  of  that  name  ad- 
mitted into  the  School  within  seventeen  years 
of  the  al)0ve  date;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
decide,  that  to  none  of  them  is  there  any 
reasorable  probability  for  attributing  the  verses 
in  question.  Whether,  therefore,  it  be,  or  be 
not,  a  school  performance,  the  date  must  be 
rather  assigned  to  the  time  when  the  transcript 
was  made,  ami  the  tradition  in  favour  of 
William  Collins  be  permitted,  in  lack  of  more 
substantial    authority,    to    predominate. 

Then  follows  the  text  of  the  poem.  At  the 
end  is  the  signature  "  Collins,  Jun.  1747," 
with  no  initials. 

It  is  very  true,  as  the  editor  admits,  that 
the  date  1747  presents  a  most  formidable 
difficulty,  and  the  conjecture  that  it  may  bo 
merely  the  date  of  transcription  has  the 
weakness  of  all  conjectures  in  the  presence  of 
facts.  Had  the  editor  been  aware  that  the 
poem  had  appeared  in  print  nine  years 
earlier,  in  the  denilpmnn' x  Mncjdzine  for 
January,  1738,  his  last  doubt  would  have 
been  removed.  He  would  certainly  have  an- 
nounced in  uiir|ualified  terms  that  the  poem 
was  the  authiiitic  work  of  Collins,  and  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  we  should  not 
adopt  that  conclusion. 


The  following  notos  refer  to  poems  usually 
accepted  a»^  Colli ns's  by  modorn  editors,  on 
grounds  which  I  think  insufficient. 

1.   '  To  3Iiss  Aurelia  C r. ' 

This  poem  ajipeared  originally  in  th© 
Gentleman's  Matjazine  for  January,  1739 
(p.  41),  over  the  signature  "'  Amasius,"  and 
was  afterwards  republished  as  the  work  of 
Collins  in  Fawkes  and  Woty's  '  Poetical 
Calendar.'  Dr.  Johnson,  mainly  on  the 
authority  of  Fawkes  and  Woty,  quoted  it  at 
length,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  '  Life  '  of 
Collins,  as  "  Mr.  Collins's  first  production." 
Johnson  himself  had  remarked  in  a  letter  to 
John  Nichols  that  "  Amasius  was  at  that 
time  the  poetical  name  of  Dr.  Swan,"  and 
there  are  other  poems  in  the  Gentleman' s 
Magazine  over  the  same  signature.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  to  Swan  the  credit  or 
discredit  for  the  verses  is  due.  Birkbeck 
Hill,  who  gives  the  evidence  exhaustively, 
expresses  some  regret  that  a  composition  for- 
merly included  among  Collins's  poems  "  must 
no  longer  appear  in  that  graceful  com- 
pany. "1^7  Most  readers  who  consider  the 
quality  of  the  poem  will  feel  it  an  act  of  jus- 
tice to  Collins  to  restore  it  to  its  true  author. 

2.  "  Young  Damon  of  the  Vale  is  Dead." 

It  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  an  article  of 
faith  rather  than  a  rational  conclusion  that 
Colliiis  was  the  author  of  a  rimed  triviality 
entitled  '  Song.  The  Sentiments  Borrowed 
from  Shakespeare,'  and  more  conveniently 
denoted  by  its  first  line,  "  Young  Damon  of 
the  Vale  is  dead."  In  1922  Mr.  A.  D.  McKil. 
lop  pointed  out  that  Beloe,  a  person  likely  to 
be  well  informed,  printed  the  poem  in  the 
Sej-aqcnnivan  as  the  work  of  Henr\'  Head- 
ley.. 1^8  The  following  year  Mr.  McKillop 
drew  attention  to  its  appearance  in  the 
Genthman's  Magazine  for  February,  1788,1''^ 
where  it  is  introduced  by  the  following  letter: 

Feb.  2. 
Mr.  Urba-n, 
Tn  turning  over  your  Magazine,  for  May, 
1765,  I  oljsGive  a  copy  of  most  elegant  versoB 
by  Collins,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any 
erlition  of  his  poems.  'J'ho  following  lines  are 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  in  the  same  pre- 
dicameit,  and  I  believe  have  never  yet  appeared 
in  print. 

Yours,  4c. 

C— T— O. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  anyone 
reading  this  letter  with  reasonable  care  can 
take  it  as  evidence  that  "  the  following  lines  " 
are  also  by  Collins.  Nothing  could  have  been 
easier,  if  that  had  been  the  meaning  intended, 


than  to  insert  some  snrh  phrase  as  "  by  th« 
same  author,"  and  iii  ilic  absence  of  any  such 
plirase  it  is  a  clear  misstatement  of  fact  to 
speak  of  the  letter  as  "  deiinitely  attributing 
the  authorship  to  Collins. "180 

We  are  able,  fortunately,  to  identify 
"  C — T — O."  He  was  none  other  than  Henry 
Headley,i8l  who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  given 
credit  for  the  '  Song  '  by  a  man  who  had  evei'y 
right  to  speak  with  authority.  It  appears, 
then,  that  it  was  Headley  himself  who  sent 
the  poem  to  the  OrnfU'rnan's  Magazine.  In 
the  light  of  this  knowledge  the  allusion  to 
Collins  admits  of  an  explanation.  We  must 
remember  that  the  young  Headley,  a  scholar 
and  poet  of  great  promise,  had  that  fastidious 
literary  sense  which  would  be  likely  to  reject 
the  machine-made  phra.ses  imposed  bj"  conven- 
tion upon  contributors  to  the  Gentleman's 
Magazine,  and  finds  its  natural  refuge  in 
light  irony.  The  customary  formula  was 
something  like  this:  "Mr.  Urban, — The 
enclosed  copy  of  verses  never  having  been 
printed,  if  you  think  them  worthy  of  a  place 
in  your  esteemed  magazine,  it  will  oblige 
Yours,  etc."  A  man  of  taste  and  originality 
could  not  be  expected  to  drive  his  pen  along 
that  hard-worn  groove.  Headley  does  not 
disdain  to  follow  the  recognised  convention, 
but  he  refuses  to  be  a  slave  to  it.  Referring 
to  the  verses  in  the  volume  for  1765,  he  says, 
in  effect:  "If  the  fact  that  this  poem  had 
not  formerly  been  published  was  thought  a 
sufficient  reason  for  publishing  it,  let  me 
offer  you  one  which  has,  so  far  as  I  know, 
precisely  that  qualification  for  admission  to 
your  columns." 

There  is  one  apparent  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  this  interpretation,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
so  formidable  as  it  appears  at  first  sight.  The 
qualifying  phrases  "  to  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge'*  and  "  I  believe"  show  that  Headley 
was  in  doubt  whether  the  poem  had  ever  been 
printed  or  not,  and  that,  it  may  be  said,  i» 
an  indication  that  he  could  not  him.self  have 
been  the  author.  That  would  be  a  fair  argu- 
ment in  the  conditions  of  to-day,  but  not  in 
those  of  the  later  eighteenth  century.  The 
demand  for  light  verse  must  have  been 
greater  at  that  time  than  it  has  ever  been 
before  or  since,  and  there  was  very  little 
regard  for  the  rights  of  literary  property.  A 
person  who  came  upon  an  elegant  or  ingenious 
trifle  in  manuscript  would  usually  consider 
himself  at  liberty  to  publish  it  without  asking 
the  author's  permission,  and  if  the  author 
had  distributed  copies  freely,  amont;  friends  of 
various  degrees  of  intimacy,  he  miglit  well  be 


unnblo  to  give  an  iinqnalifiod  assurance  that 
tho  poem  had  m-ver  appeared  in  print. 

It  is  probable  that  Headley  had  a  special 
reason  for  caution  lx?sides  these  general  con- 
siderations. It  appears  that  three  years 
earlier  he  had  placed  a  collection  of  poems 
in  the  hands  of  John  Nichols,  to  whom  he 
haa  allowed  a  wide  discretion.  We  find  him 
writing  to  Nichols  on  May  13,  1785: 

When  you  have  inserted  the  alteration  whicTi 
the  gentleman  whom  I  employed  to  call  on  you 
mentioned,  mv  wish  is  that  you  would  send  me 
a  c-opv  of  tlie  "  Fugitive  Pieces,"  that  the 
Enatii  may  be  printed  wiih  it.  As  I  have  no 
particular  k-r.owledge  of  any  bookseller  in  town, 
I  would  wish  you  to  put  the  book  into  any 
i-espectable  hands  you  cliu><e,  and  manage  that 
matter  entirely  for  me. 182 

We  know  that  '  Fugitive  Pieces  '  was  pub- 
lished anonymously  before  the  end  of  1785, 
and  the  '  Song  '  is  not  found  among  the 
contents.  It  is  possible  that  Headley  had 
expected  it  to  appear  with  the  rest,  and  that 
Nichols  had  either  omitted  it  accidentally  or 
excluded  it  in  the  cxei-cise  of  his  discretion. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
Headley  wished  to  see  the  poem  in  print  in 
1788.  but  was  not  prepared  to  say  with  entire 
certainty  that  it  had  not  formerly  found  its 
way  into  some  obscui-e  periodical.  Actually, 
as  the  late  Profes.sor  Bronson  noticed,  it  was 
piinterl  in  the  Public  Advertiser  on  Mar.  7, 
1788.  within  a  month  of  its  appearance  in  the 
Qpiitlcmon's  Mdcfnzine.  Perhaps  that  is  the 
belated  realisation  of  the  possibility  indi- 
cated by  the  qualifying  phrases. 

3.   "  Written  on  a  Paper,  which  contained 

a  Piece  of  Bride  Cake." 
This  is  the  poem  to  which  Headley  referred 
in  the  letter  quoted  in  the  previous  note.  Its 
first  known  appearance  was  in  the  (Unile- 
mnn's  Mafiazitie  for  May,  1765,  as  Headley 
tells  us.  there  it  is  said  to  be  "  by  the  late 
Mr.  Collins";  but  the  authority  for  the 
statement  is  not  disclosed,  and,  having  regard 
to  Tollins's  increasing  popularity  and  to  the 
common  practice  of  the  time,  we  are  justi- 
fied in  suspecting  that  it  is  mere  guesswork. 
The  second  known  publication,  again  under 
Collins's  name,  was  in  Pearch's  '  Collection 
of  Poems  '  (2nd  edition,  1770,  Vol.  ii.,  p.  16), 
the  source,  presumably,  being  the  (fenfle- 
iitan's  Magazine.  Professor  Bronson,  who 
was  unaware  "  on  what  evidence  this  poem 
was  ascribed  to  ("ollins,"  decided  to  place  it 
among  the  early  poems  "  wholly  on  internal 
evidence,"  as  it  seemed  to  him  "  to  belong 
to  the  poet's  younger  and  mildly  amorous 
muse."  It  must  be  remembered  that  Bron- 
fcon   accepted   a.s  genuine  the  lines  '  To  Miss 


Aurelia    C r  '    and    '  Young   Damon   of 

the  Vale  is  dead.'  In  the  absence  of  those 
two  trifles  there  is  no  euflicient  evidence  that 
CoUins's  muse  was  ever  mildly  amorous. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  case  for  CoUins's  authorship  rests 
ultimately  on  the  unsupported  testimony  of 
the  Gentleman's  MiKjazine.  Collins  was  by 
no  means  reticent  about  his  literary  projects, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  poem  of 
some  length — and  especially  a  youthful  poem, 
as  Bronson  supposes  this  one  to  be — could 
have  remained  hidden  till  six  years  after  his 
death  without  our  hearing  of  its  existence 
in  manuscript  even  by  a  rumour.  The  pro- 
bability is  that,  if  Collins  had  been  the 
author,  the  manuscript  would  have  been 
destroyed  long  before  it  could  have  found  its 
mysterious  way  to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine^ 
unless  it  had  been  preserved  by  some  collector 
of  such  treasures  like  Alexander  Carlyle. 

It  is  possible  that  these  objections  may  be 
met  by  some  further  discovery  yet  to  be  made ; 
but  the  evidence  available  at  present  is  not 
nearly  strong  enough  to  justify  the  inclusion 
of  the  poem  among  works  of  proved  authen- 
ticity. 

P.  L.  Cabvee. 

177  Johnson's  '  Letters,'  Vol.  ii,  p.  185. 

178  Modern  Language  Xotes,  Vol.  xxxvii,  p. 
181.  Mr.  McKillop  refers  to  the  Sexagenarian 
(1817),   Vol.   i,    pp.    178-9. 

It  may  be  added  that  Beloe  makes  an  earlier 
allusion  to  Headley  in  his  '  Anecdotes  of  Litera- 
ture and  Scait-e  Books'  (Vol.  i,  p.  240),  where 
he  concludes  a  short  appreciative  paragraph 
with  the  words :  "  I  am  happy  in  this  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  a  tribute  of  esteem  and  ai?ec- 
tion  to  his  memory,  for  I  ki.ew  hini  well."  The 
voluntary  testimony  of  a  man  who  could  write 
in  those  terms  is  not  to  be  lightly  set  aside. 

179  Modern  Language  Notes,  Vol.  xxxviii, 
pp.    184-5. 

180  E.  G.  Ainsworth,  'Poor  Collins,'  p.  7, 
note  11. 

181  llonry  Kctt,  in  the  '  ningrnpliiral  Sketch  ' 
prefixed  his  edition  (1810)  of  llcadley's  '  Select 
Beauties  of  Ancipnt  English  Poetry,'  says: 
"  He  was  an  occasional  coi.trihutor  of  ingenious 
pieces  to  the  Gentlrmnn's  Magazine  under  the 
signature  of  C.T.O."  A  '  Sonnet  to  Miss 
Aiken  '  signed  with  these  initials  will  be  found 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  March,  1786 
(p.  2.50),  and  some  lines  '  To  the  Memory  of 
Miss  I-ucy  a '  in  the  numhcr  for  Novem- 
ber, 1785  (p.  90fi).  See  also  the  account  of 
Headley  in  the  '  D.N.B.' 

182  N'ifhols,  '  Illustrations  of  tiie  liiterary 
History  of  the  Eijfliteenth  Century,'  Vol.  if. 
p.   745. 
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